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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our lst. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
wut no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
Nar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
@rop from the list. Do the best you ean 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ere’ paper published. 








The Executive Committee of the State 
Fair Association has fixed the date. of 
holding the first Missouri State Fair at 
Sedalia on September 9 to 14, inclusive. 
Live stock entries will close on Septem- 
ber 6, but those for the speed ring will 
be accepted up to the day of the race. 


_—<—<—<_—$<—__—— 


A lecturer on agriculture, says an edi- | 


torial writer in a city daily, predicts that 
fifty years from now milk will be sold in 
a dried state to save the transportation 
of water. And we predict that when users 
_at milk come to prefer it in a dried state 
they will also prefer dried peas, dried beef 
and dried apples to these articles with 
the natural content of water. It is easy to 
area, but sometimes 
s y. 


We regret that Governor Dockery, in 


making appointments to vacancies in the | 


Board of Curators of the State University, 
did not see his way clear to select at 
least one member who would have repre- 
sented the agriculturists. The Missouri 
Agricultural College and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station are very important 
divisions of the University. They receive 
an ineome from National Government 
sources of about $50,000 annually that is 


supposed to be devoted largely to the ad- | 
Would it not | 
be fair to the farmers of the state that | 


vancement of agriculture. 


among the nine members comprising the 
Board of Curators which has the manage- 
ment of the entire institution there should 
be at least one member who would, by be- 
ing actively engaged in farming, naturally 
have a keener interest in and appreciation 
of the purposes of the Agricultural College 
and Agricultural Experiment Station than 
lawyers, merchants and ministers can be 
expected to have? 


PROVISIONS IN CASE OF FIRE. 
No one suffers so much loss__ from fire 
as does the farmer. The farm house, ex- 
cept in the rarest of instances, is com- 
posed of the most inflammable material, 
and the flues often unsafe, because poorly 
constructed, having been built by some 
inexperienced workman. Then the barn 
is usually in close proximity to the 
house, and contains so much material that 
is easily ignited that the greatest 
precaution against fire should be used. 
Facilities for checking a fire that is much 
under headway by water are not a part 
of farm equipment. Frequently the well 
is a distance from the house, and the 
means of getting the water are very crude. 
All these conditions render insurance risks 
so great that insurance companies charge 
exorbitant rates, and farmers are, in 
consequence, prone to neglect taking out 
policies, and when loss from fire occurs 


it is usually a total one. 
In a great number of fires in which the 


home was destroyed the cause has been 
traceable to a defective flue. Farmers 
should have fiues examined, and during 
the winter season when there is a tempta- 
tion to build big fires of some light wood, 
when returning from some long trip on a 
-cold day, watch the chimney, as num- 
berless farm homes have been destroyed 
by fire in just this way. If the chimney 
has become filled with soot, by all means 
have it cleaned and burned out when 
you can take the necessary caution to 


prevent any loss. 
if the fire should occur from a gaso- 


line or oil lamp, never dash on water, but 
throw on the fire plenty of flour, which 
will smother the flame. If the chimney 
takes fire, salt thrown in the stove will 
subdue the flames, and if the chimney 
can be easily reached throw salt down it. 

The ladder during the winter should be 
kept within easy reach of the house, and 
also discarded quilts, or old carpet, which 
can be quickly submerged in water and 
put on the roof, as such provision will, In 
many instances, prevent the roof from 
taking fire. If some thought is given this 
subject, and the children of a responsible 
age intelligently taught what to do in case 
of fire, and provision made to arrest a 
fire before it gains headway, heavy loss 
from this cause may many times be 
averted. 


so 


predictions are; 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. If you want 

{to continue to receive its visits renew. 
lif you like the paper, your neighbors 
| would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
}its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
|as many of them as you can to join in a 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
them he should promptly remit for them. 
‘The present issue is sent to some whose 
|terms have expired, but it will be the 
| last sent until renewals are received. 











|THE KANSAS AGRICULTURAL RE- 
| PORT. 


We do not disparage the valuable re- 
| ports that are published by Boards of Ag- 
| riculture in many of our states, but we 
}are inclined to think that “that man Co- 
{burn,” “out there in Kansas,” caps the 
climax with the biennial report of the 
| Kansas State Board of Agriculture. The 
|last one, for the years 1899 and 1900, is the 
| best piece of work in this line we have 
| ever seen. 

| The first 670 pages of this handsomely 
|made volume, with 180 illustrations, are 
| given to the promotion of improved ani- 
|mal and farm husbandry, under conditions 
|the Kansas stockman and the Kansas 
farmer find ready-made or can make in 
their surroundings; to the furtherance of 
the dairy interests, through a higher ap- 
preciation of the cow, and her better man- 
agement; and to encouraging the most ap- 
| proved syetems of road-making. The suc~ 
ceeding 300 pages tell in careful detail the 
story of every township’s achievements, 
‘annually, in the growing of each profitably 
important crop, its acreage and yield, and 
| its value where produced; the number and 
|value, by counties, of each class of live 
stock in each year; the mortality of live 
stock; the value of animals slaughtered or 
sold for slaughter, and of poultry and 
leggs sold; the population of each town- 
|ship and municipality; the assessed valu- 
|ation of all lands, personal property, city 
lots, and railroads; the date of organiza- 
| tion of each county, its area, rank in pop- 
|ulation, and miles main¢track railroad. 


CROP ROTATION. 


Before the scientist disclosed why corn 
| planted on clover sod gave large yields, 
old farmers in the eastern states who were 
| close observers, were practicing in a desul- 
tory manner this rotation. Their practice 
was without system, because the why of 
| the increased yields was not known. But 
|when the power of clover and the other 
legumes to store that valuable element 
| nitrogen—which, if supplied in some of the 
commercial forms, is so expensive, was 
| revealed by the agricultural chemist, then 
crop rotation was more generally adopted. 
| Yet its beneficial effects are not even now 
les fully recognized as they should be, and 
| Se find corn, corn, corn year after year 
Jon the same ground, or wheat following 
itself until the farm and its owner become 
impoverished. 
| Of what value is crop rotation? A 
| study of spring wheat growing in the 
| early days in this and other states, where 
,it was grown, will give at least one good 
‘reason for crop rotation. Spring wheat 
was abandoned in many sections because 
it afforded a succulent pasture in early 
spring for that pest—the chinch bug. And 
if any crop is grown for a number of 
years in succession its insect enemies are 
apt to accumulate in dangerous numbers. 
Also injurious fungi are found to flourish 
where the plants favorable for their prop- 
agation are grown for successive years. 

Farmers have long since conceded that 
certain grains greatly impoverish the soil, 
and yet have not given careful study as 
to the advantage gained by wise crop ro- 
tation. Nature if left untrammeled will 
never exhaust her food supplies, and the 
farmer who follows her example will not 
complain of worn-out land. The fact that 
all plants have not the same power of ex- 
tracting plant food fromthe soil is a fund- 
/amental principle in crop rotation. 

In preparing for the crops of the ensu- 
ing season, if corn or wheat has been con- 
tinuously raised on the same ground, and 


the yields have not been satisfactory, plan 
le crop rotation that will restore its pris- 
tine fertility. 

Crop rotations that will be successful in 
one section may not be successful in an- 
, other; and farmers must in their crop ro- 
| tation consider the market value of crops 
| included in their rotation, either as profit- 
able for immediate markets, or as feed for 
| stock, and thus marketed in the condensed 
forms of stock or their products—calves, 
| milk or butter. 

If once this subject is intelligently 
grasped by a farmer, its posibilities as to 
_his individual conditions will be unfolded 
as he studies the problem. But don’t ig- 


, nore this great agricultural problem. 


| 
1 





GROUND HOG DAY.—Well, this is 
“ground hog’ day, and it is cloudy and 
snowing to beat the band. Those who pin 
‘their faith to “old wives’ stories” and 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE NEW MISSOURI STATE FAIR GROUNDS AT SEDALIA, MO. 
we, 





believe in witchcraft and who plant their 
crops and do other work according 
to the signs of the zodiac and moon, are 


taking great comfort to-day. But how 

will the fellow feel at some other point 

where the sky is clear? About the best | 

he can do is to declare some other day as 

ground hog day. W. D. WAvu 
Pettis Co., Mo. 


A CITY MAN ON A FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It is with 
considerable pleasure and profit I read 
your paper, the articles are seasonable 
and practical. It is free from those time- 
honored, commonplace “chestnuts” seen 
in so many agricultural papers, about 
leaving tools and farm implements out in 
the weather, and other wise saws to fill 
up space. If a fellow undertook to do 
half what some of these would-be editors 
suggest, he and his family would have to 
work night and day and be possessed of 
double sets of hands and legs, a constitu- 
tion like a saw mill, and the stability of a 
brick barn with a stone foundation. My 
theory is: Work from a reasonable hour 
in the merning until 6 p. m., and what 
is not then done, let it go. If a man can- 
not make a living by well directed effort 
at farming in this time, he had better 
peddle coal in the city or hire out to a 
more merciful employer than himself. 

The various problems of life as discussed 
by some of the correspondents present 
very serious and far reaching effects. I 
think a large part of the restlessness 
and discontent on the farm and with the } 
farm will never be Overcome, because it | 
is but the natural strife between tne am- 
bition to go out into the world and be 
something, to aspire to cut a figure, to 
soar above, to reach out for wealth and 
fame on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the sober sense of realization that a 
living is about all we get in this life any- 
way, and one had better be content with 
his lot on the farm, where one is sure of 
a living. I speak from experience. A few 
years ago a brother, who, as a young 
man, had some farming experience in Ar- 
kansas, had failed here in business and 
moved out to a farm of 131 acres, which I 
bought, some 16 miles from this city. His 
entire possession consisted of a bakery 
wagon, one horse, a cow, some chickens 
and wife and six children. He got out 
there June 18, too late to put in anything 
but millet. Yet, withal, he managed to 
live and gradually to acquire some little 
stock. In the meantime he has four boys 
who are beginning to help him. But he 
yearns for old Arkansas, where he thinks, 
if he had a farm of his own, he would be 
all right. After he moved off my place I 
went to live on the farm, but came to 
town every day on the train to conduct my 
business. My experience was that it is 
a most ideal life, especially when one 
is surrounded by churches, stores and a 
good settled community. But no one 
should, in my opinion, undertake to run 
a farm and a business in town at the 
same time. I mention this for the benefit 
of any who may have thoughts in that 
direction. However, I was quite success- 


ful, in a small way. 
Then came the great question, how to 


educate the children? There was the rub. 
We had four girls and two boys, ranging 
from 17 down to three years of age. There 
was a district school in the village not 
more than 500 yards from our farm. We 
were situated very conveniently right in 
this village, and within two miles of the 
beautiful Pewee Valley, where was the 
old Kentucky college, to which we sent 
two of the oldest on the train every day. 
Yet we felt that we must educate our 
children in the public schools in the city. 
There was much to be said pro and con, 
so we thought it over and decided to 
make a sacrifice for our children and left 
the farm with its fine old house, which we 
had spent so much money in repairing; 
its woods and springs, its pretty scenery, 
and moved back to the city. We have (I 
have, at least,) regretted it many times 
since, but having made the move and done 
what we considered was the best for our | 
children’s sakes, we must remain. I sup- 
pose we will have to sacrifice the farm, | 
as one can’t make anything out of it if 
oue does not live on it, and we do not 








_ propose to rent it, for one might as well 


put it up at auction as to rent out to some 
one to corn to death. 

Now this brings us back to the ambition 
and restlessness I mentioned before. I 
was not content to live the life of a plod- 
ding farmer. I felt my education and 
business training had equipped me for 
something in the busy world, something 
higher, if you like. But the question is, 
what social position is or should be 
higher than that of an intelligent, honest, 
industrious and temperate farmer? None, 
I believe. If children display unusual apti- 
tude for study, then I believe after the 
country school has done with them, we 
should send them to college if we have 
the means, As a rul¢irls do. not make 
much use of arithmetic beyond fractions, 
but should study grammar, spelling, writ- 
ing and reading—their ultimate destina- 
tion in life is matrimony, then they can do 
a systematic course of reading, and in 
that way broaden their minds. 

It takes great resolution to hew out a 
path or line of policy to pursue and carry 
it out with regard to your children, and 
stifle down that ever-occurring ambition 
for city life. It is the greed within us. 
Many men know that if they are success- 
ful, they can make more money in busi- 
ness in a large city in one year than they 
can make by hard work on the farm in 


three. This is the core of the whole thing. | 


Health, peace of mind, hard work, con- 

tentment on the farm, or worry, strain, 

risk, push and risk of wealth or poverty, 

in the city! Which shall it be, my brother 

—my sister? ALFRED E. WALESBY. 
Jefferson Co., Ky. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “Farmer” of 
Barry County is not so badly off as one 
might think. I was at ats place when his 
hogs (like those of an Ohio man I have 
been reading about), Knew nothing of arti- 
chokes and consequently would not eat 
them. It is safe to say that while ‘“‘Farm- 
er’s’”’ figures show 100 per cent profit, he 
will continue to breed swine—from a Berk- 
shire boar, no matter wnat the dams are. 
If he is not able to score a Shorthorn and 
tell why this one suits him and that one 
does not, he has in his mind a conception 
of what he wants, and an animal that 
suits him he recognizes as quickly as any 
one I know. 

Mr. S. M. Hood, Jasper Co., Mo., says 
he is getting old and has been farming a 
long time, but never dared to pasture his 
wheat until this winter. At the present 
time he says his horses look better than 
ever before, and they have cost him noth- 
ing. His prospect for a wheat crop never 
was better at this time of the year. 


Attorney Henry Brumback, Mt. Ver- 


‘non, Mo., says in 1899 he cut his wheat, 


set the shocks off and plowed and sowed 
the land to stock peas. In the fall he 
pastured his peas, disced the ground and 
sowed to wheat and got 38 bushels to the 
acre. Mr. Brumback is one of the best 
farmers in Lawrence County, a No. 1 at- 
torney and successful miner. 

W. L. Miller of Pennsboro, Dade Co., 
Mo., put a four-line advertisement in the 


RURAL WORLD in 190 and sold $85 ' 


worth of Barred Plymouth Rock chickens. 
How many can do the same in 1901? 
Lawrence Co., Mo. L. E. CLEMENT. 


WANT TO HIRE. 


A good farm hand, married, that can 
give good recommendations as to indus- 
try, good habits, etc. A good house, gar- 
den spot, firewood, cow, fruit, etc., will be 
furnished free, and $25.00 per month paid, 
the year round, if man is found satisfac- 
tory. One man will board with him and 
perhaps some of the time, two men, for 
which reasonable pay will be given. Also 
wanted one single farm hand at $15.00 a 
month and board, the year round, if he 
proves satisfactory. Good recommenda- 
tions required in both cases. Farm situ- 
ated 18 miles from St. Louis. Address 
Farmer, care of RURAL WORLD, 8t. 
Louis, Mo, 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Washington 
is now experiencing the first real winter 
weather of the season. Mild weather has 
prevailed heretofore since autumn. Dur- 
ing the past week the ice-king has ruled 
supreme, and needless to say has brought 
much suffering to the poor. The city has 
just passed through an epidemic of the 
grip, which is no respecter of per- 
son. The president and several members 
of the cabinet have been victims of the 
epidemic, while senators, congressmen 
and clerks have also been caught in the 
meshes of this never-satisfied monster. 
The president, since it. became. known 
‘abroad that he-was sick “the grip; has* 
received hundreds of remedies from people 
far and near, but it is safe to say that he 
did not try any of them. However, it 
must have interested him to read the 
many novel and amusing methods of 
“sure-cures”’ that, came to his rescue. 


INTERESTING EVENT.—Last week 
the opera house at Culpeper, Virginia, 
was well filled with farmers attending the 
first farmers’ institute ever held in Cul- 
peper. The institute was under the direc- 
tion of Hon. W. H. Eggburn, a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture, who in- 
troduced the speakers, and in opening the 
meeting made an interesting talk. Hon. 
G. W. Korner, State Commissioner of Agri- 
,culture, gave a practical and interesting 
jtalk on “Fertilizers and Their Economic 
Uses.”’ Prof. Heiges, of Pennsylvania, 
gave a talk on “How to Plant and Care 
for Fruit Trees,” which was full of value 
to the fruit-growers. ‘Numerous other 
timely topics relating to agricultural pur- 
suits were discussed. It was universally 
conceded that the meeting was instructive 


and doubtless much benefit will be de- , 


rived from this gathering. 
* * ~ 


| FISH COMMISSION.—“The United 
States Government, through the Fish 
Commission, has made. possible some fine 
sport in western streams,’’ said a gentle- 
man from Idaho to a “Post’’ reporter re- 
cently. ‘“‘A number of streams that were 


habitants have been stocked with trout, 
and amply protected as they are by law, 
their number is rapidly multiplying by 
natural propagation. So long as this same 





'ficially stocked. I know of no department 
‘of the government which has been more 
‘successful in the work it has undertaken 
.than the Fish Commiasion.” 


LIVE STOCK.—Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Agricultural Department, recently re- 
viewed before the Industrial Commission 
ithe work of the department controlling 
contagious diseases of animais in the 
United States and the prevention of the 
importation or exportation of contagion. 
He recommended that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be authorized to cause the 
cleaning and disinfection of stock cars 
and stock yards when necessary, and to 
prohibit the shipment of uninspected 


meats from state to state or to foreign 
countries. ia 
- 


PURE-FOOD BILL.—Perhaps no ques- 
tion of the day is of more vital importance 
than the solution of the problem of the 
pure-food question. We have never coin- 
cided with the showman who said the 
American people liked to be humbugged. 
We have yet to see the man who was sat- 
isfied with an article that was adulterated 
and sold at the price of the real article. 
When a man buys butter he wants butter; 
when the farmer pays the market price 
for good coffee he does not want beans 
and chemicals. But, alas, unscrupulous 
manufacturers ply their vocation with 
little concern as to what the public want; 
'they are satisfied with their ill-gotten 
‘gains. Congress is the power to crush 
out this class of pirates—pirates whose 
sails are spread on the commercial seas, 
‘carefully, of course, concealing their black 
‘banners, but none the less scourges on the 
| legitimate ocean of trade. We trust much 


good will result from the Brosius pure- 
food bill, which will doubtless be consid- 





formerly almost entirely without finny in- 


protection is extended, it is not probable | 
{that the increase will cease, and the fish | 
are spreading to other streams not arti- | 


| ered at an early date. This measure is at- 
tracting widespread interest among gro- 
cers, druggists, etc. The aim of the meas- 
ure is to prevent adulteration of food and 
drugs. It is to be hoped that the bill will 
accomplish much good, as there is abun- 
dant room for improvement in the meth- 


ods now utilized. 
* * 


CONGRESSIONAL SPARKS. — Notes 
from the capitol told in a few lines: 

A bill appropriating $10,000 to establish 
a lobster hatchery in Maine has passed 
the House. 

The Senate Committee on Territories to 
consider the bill providing for the admis- 
sien of Arizona as a state took no action, 


limited to give the gubject proper consid- 
eration at this session. 

The president pro tempore of the Senate 

—Mr. Frye—under authority of the Senate, 
has appointed Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, to 
read Washington’s Farewell Address in 
the Senate on Washington’s birthday, 
Feb. 22, 
Representative H. C. Smith, of Michi- 
gan, has introduced a bill for a ‘national 
freight commission’’ to be composed of 12 
members, to regulate freight rates, etc. 

The House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions has reported favorably the Mier’s 
bill for the creation of a court of appeals 
for the final adjudication of pension cases. 
The measure is said to be strongly in- 
dorsed by the G. A. R. 

Secretary Long is in favor of increasing 
the number of chaplains, and Congress- 
man Fitzgerald has introduced a bill to 
that effect. 

Ex-Gov. D. R. Francis, of Missouri, as 
the head of an influential delegation, has 
| been given a hearing in behalf of the Ex- 
| Position at St. Louis. The delegation made 
a strong plea for an appropriation of $,- 





| 000,000. 
| The Agricultural appropriation bill has 
been reported. It carries approximately 
| $4,500,000, covering the usual requirements 
|of the Agricultural Department. 

Representative Barham, of California, 
| has introduced a bill appropriating $3,000,- 
'000 for survey of arid land regions. 

8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 27, 1901. 


AS THE STUDENT SEES IT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Short 
Course in Agriculture at the University of 
Tennessee is a surprise to every student. 
The articles in newspapers, even the bul- 
letins from the University, valuable as 
they are, have given no adequate idea of 
the thoroughness, the fine equipment, the 
practical value of the course to the farm- 
er, the stock grower, or the market gar- 
dener. It is a surprise in other ways, as 
it gives to the man without scientific 
training an idea of the stupend b 
of things that the farmer should and must 
know if he works intelligently. The short 
course is eminently practical. While we 
have lectures on soil physics, on botany, 
on horticulture, feeding and farm manage- 
ment, every lecture is made to apply di- 
rectly to the farmer’s everyday work. For 
instance, in chemistry we are shown the 
results of analysis of the soil and what 
can be determined by such analysis; we 
are informed as to the elements and de- 
ficiencies of the soil and the exact part 
that fertilizers play, just why and how 
they should be applied. This particular 
branch of the work is immensely valuable. 
The current conceptions of all these mat- 
ters are found to be entirely erroneous, 
and the amazing thing is that an agricul- 


tural education has never been thought 
worth while. 
In the dairy the student learns first to 


run a boiler and engine, information which 
he is more than likely to need at some 
time in the future. Then he is put in 
charge of a churn and taught how to make 
butter, the temperature of milk and 
cream, the amount of salt, etc., needed; or 
possibly, he is assigned to a separator 





separated from the milk. He is then as- 
signed to the milk tester which tests ac- 
curately the amount of butter fat in milk, 


actual butter the milk contains. 





and taught the process by which cream is 


and by an easy calculation the amount of | 
He is. 
also taught the process or cheese-making. | 
For all this work, the men are required. The Cliff. 


to wear white duck suits and to do the 
work with care and cleanliness. Preced- 
ing the work in the dairy, Prof. Soule de- 
livers an explanatory talk upon the pro- 
cesses and principles of milk production 
by which the whole complicated process is 
made exceedingly simple. He inspires 
such interest among the students by his 
enthusiasm and animated talks that the 
men enter upon the work with zest and 
find it interesting. The dairy equipment 
is said to be the best in the South, and the 
dairy hall itself as complete as anything 
of the kind in the country. 

The other phases of the work, however, 
are not less thorough. Prof. Soule’s valu- 
able lectures, illustrated and enforced in 
various practical ways, on feeds and feed- 
ing and breeds and breeding, touch and 
elucidate subjects of vast importance to 
the farmer. 

Prof. Keffer is admirably equipped for 
the work of teaching horticulture, which 
has to do with gardeus, fruits, etc. Al- 
ready he has shown the best methods of 
pruning by making the men take pruners 
under his direction and prune grape vines 
at the University farm. Later on we will 
have grafting and the pruning of fruit 
trees. . 

Altogether, the work of the short course 
surpasses all expectations in the fact of 
its being more thorough, more practical, 
far more interesting and valuable than 
any one has realized who knows nothing 
of the immense field it covers and the 
amount of work attempted, the import- 
ance of it and the enthusiasm and energy 
with which those who have it in charge 
are pushing it to a successful issue. 

JAS. W. YOUNG, 
Student Short Course in Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1901. 


LETTER BOX. 


A POLLED ANGUS BULL WANTED.— 
A reader of this paper whose farm is on 
the 'Frisco railroad, about 100 miles from 
St. Louis, wants to buy*a pure-bred 
Polled Angus bull. He w to*know if 
one can be found near the 'Frisco rail- 


iit BéIne considered that theetime was too |Tad. Who can tell? 


MONTGOMERY CoO., 8. E. KAN.—This 
has been a mild winter with no snow yet. 
It has been favorable on stock of all kinds. 
Wheat looks well and promises a big crop. 
Farmers are getting their plowing well 
advanced and will soon be thinking about 
sowing oats. H. BELLAIRS. 


* DALLAS co., 8. W. MO.—I have read 
the RURAL WORLD one year and like it 
so well that I can’t think of letting it stop. 
I enclose draft for renewal of my sub- 
scription and one new one. We have had 
a lovely winter so far—less than one inch 
of snow, no ice to speak of, roads dusty 
and in good condition. Stock of all kinds 
is in good condition and generally healthy. 
Prices rule high. Hogs are very scarce 
and the price of stockers is out of sight. 
J. P. LUTES. 


BROOM CORN.—A reader of the RU- 
RAL WORLD asks for information 
through our columns from other readers 
who have had experience in raising broom 
corn regarding the kind of soil best suited 
for the crop, methods of cultivation and 
handling. We have published such infor- 
mation, but will be glad to have those of 
our readers who are engaged in broom- 
corn-raising tell others what conditions 
and methods are necessary to obtain suc- 
cess. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS.—We have had 
a mild winter. Quite a snow fell February 
2, but it is about all gone to-day. Stock 
is generally in good condition excepting 
some hogs which have the cholera. Some 
farmers have lost most all of their hogs, 
while some have not had a case among 
their hogs yet. 

CARROTS FOR HOGS.—Have any of 
the readers had any experience in feeding 
carrots to hogs? If so, what were the re- 
sults and will it pay to raise carrots for 
hogs? E. C. A. 

Jefferson Co., Ill., Feb. 4. 


EFFINGHAM CO., ILL.—January de- 
veloped some rather cold weather, which 
was an innovation on the mildness of the 
preceding month. The winter, as a whole, 
however, has been open and mild, but 
little snow, and the rainfall below the 
average. The situation has been excel- 
lent for all kinds of work and the roads 
in good condition. An epidemic of sore 
throat and grippe has afflicted this part 
of the state and has had many victims. In 
some localities the schools have closed for 
a time. A smallpox scare in the region 
;South of here caused quite a sensation 
for awhile, but has now abated. It is 
rather doubtful that it was the genuine 
disease, and the patients were few. The 
days are gliding smoothly along in the 
usual routine of winter life in the coun- 
try. The principal occupation at this time 
is preparing the summer’s wood and mak- 
ing railroad ties, hundreds of which are 
hauled to the neighboring villages and 
constitute a large factor of sustenance to 
those engaged in it. The long evenings 
afford an abundant opportunity for the 
perusal of literature and storing the mind 
; with useful information, and in agricul- 
| tural reading, the RURAL WORLD is a 
prominent and popular favorite. In cur- 
rent events much interest is centered in 
the proceedings of the state legislature 
and the inauguration of Richard Yates as 
Governor. is administration of public 
affairs will attract a large interest among 
the people from the fact is 








that he will meet all em mcies of his 
position with ability and ., 
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The Dairy. 


ARE YOU GOING 


the National Creamery Butter Makers’ 
)Suvention, St. Paul, Feb. 18-22, 19017 











The convention of the National Cream- 
ery Butter Makers’ Association, which 
will be held at St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18-22, 
1901, should be of special interest to Mis- 
‘souri creamery men, and be attended by 
a large delegation. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that Kansas City will be selected as 
the place for the next convention, and this 
honor will be the more freely accorded it 
the Kansas City territory is well repre- 
sented at the St. Paul convention. It 
will pay any creamery man individually 
to attend this convention, and any cream- 
ery to have a representation there, but 
the general good that will come to the 
dairy industry of the State in being well 
represented there will be of vastly greater 
benefit. For official program and full in- 
formation, write to E. Sudendorf, Elgin, 
Ill. 

PRESERVING BUTTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Can you or 


of the readers tell me how to keep 


any 
— and 


butter over from summer or winter 

ve it retain its flavor? 

pte a Co., Mo. CHAS. WRIGHT. 

There were many methods of keeping 
butter in vogue before dairying became 
so general and before the days of cream- 
eries. In those times few cows were in 
heavy milk flow during the winter and 
the supply of butter would have been very 
short during winter months if it had not 

De acked and stored in summer. 
posal an was to salt the butter and 
then inclose lumps of it in canvas wrap- 
pers, putting these in jars containing a 
quantity of brine. In the preparation of 
the brine for the butter it was thought 
best to heat the brine sealding hot, skim- 
ming it and then allowing it to cool and 
settle, pouring off the clear, cold brine, 

shich was then fit for use. 

pen AND SALTPETER METHOD. 
—To ten ounces of fine salt add two 
ounces saltpeter and two ounces best 
brown sugar. The different ingredients 
are to be evenly mixed. An ounce of this 
mixture is to be used for every pound 
weight of butter and well worked in. But- 
ter thus treated, if close packed and kept 
in a cool, well ventilated place, will, it is 
said, keep sound for several years. 

But whatever method is employed it is 
essential that the butter be very thor- 
oughly freed of buttermilk. It is the case- 
ine or cheesy part of the milk which is in 
the buttermilk that, Ir left in the butter, 
gives to the latter the rancid or strong 
taste and smell. The buttermilk cannot 
be removed to a sufficient extent by work- 
ing to insure keeping for any great length 
of time without carrying the working so 
far as to destroy the grain and thus great- 
ly injuring the quality. Recourse, then, 
must be had to washing the butter and 
thus clearing it of the buttermilk. This, 
however, will be at the expense of the 
fine aroma and “quick’’ flavor that are 
sought for in the best butter. Many of the 
best butter makers do not wash their but- 
ter at all, but they expect their product 
to be consumed within a few hours—or 
days at most—after it leaves the churn. 

To the bett@ clear the butter of butter- 
milk it is the practice of some to mix a 
considerable amount of water with the 
cream before churning. 

Whether the butter is to be washed or 
not, the churning should cease when the 
butter reaches the granular stage—that is, 
when the butter is in little pellets the size 
of duck shot—and the buttermilk drawn 
off (we assume that the churning is done 
in a box or barrel churn, so that by re- 
moving a plug the buttermilk will run 
out, leaving behind the butter in a mass 
of granules). Cold water may then be 
put in the churn, the butter agitated gent- 
ly and the water drained off; repeating 
this until the water runs off clear, after 
which it may be salted and worked. 

poate 
SOME ENSILAGE FACTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Since the dairy 
meeting at Kansas City, we have been 
feeding ensilage from our 250-ton silo that 
cost us $85 for lumber and $16 for hoops. 

We have now reached about half way 
down in the silo so can judge pretty well 
how a cheap silo keeps ensilage. My boys 
report that there is no waste whatever, 
even in that portion lying next to the silo 
walls. To show the saving of hay will 
say that from nine tons put in the cow 
barn last year we have not yet fed one 
half of it, and ninety head of Jerseys to 
feed. 

H. B. Gurler, the foremost dairyman in 
Illinois, told us at our last State meeting 
that the land that was used to pasture 
his herd three months would, if planted 
to ensilage crops, run the same herd 
twelve months. 

C. P. Goodrich, of Wrsconsin, said that 
his butter cost twenty-five per cent less 
to produce since he adopted the silo. 

BUFF JERSEY. 

To emphasize still further “Buff Jer- 
sey’s” statements in the foregoing, we 
present below a statement of a Pennsyl- 
vania correspondent of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man: 

SILAGE AT A DOLLAR A TON.—“I am 
asked frequently, What does it cost to fill 
a silo? and in answer to this I present 
this statement. The patch (it was scarcely 
more) was in corn the year before, and 
was manured highly, about 12 loads per 
acre, and was plowed about 6 inches, turn- 
ifig the manure under. It was then rolled, 
harrowed twice and dragged. May 15th it 
was planted, one grain in a place, 3 feet 
6 inches by 8 inches, using almost one 
bushel B. & W. Red Cob silage corn. It 
was gone over once with weeder and three 
times with two-horse cultivator. Septem- 
ber 18 commenced to fill, and finished 
September 20; two days’ time of 14-inch 
cutter, set to cut 1% inches. My silo is 
built on Professor King’s plan, 13 feet in 
diameter and 33 feet high. Silage was 
thoroughly tramped while filling. The 
second day after filling there were 31 feet 
in silo. This would make, in round num- 








Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 


“Thad a calf afflicted with scours very 
badly. Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure was 
recommended. I gave it a trial and had 
better results from it than from any prep- 
aration I had ever used.” ANDREW BELL, 
Newmarket, N. H., Oct. 2, 1900. 

“T have used Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. 
One calf was weak when it began to scour. 
I gave the Cure and the effect was fine. The 
calf was soon better.” J. F. Hemenway, 
Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 31, 1900. 

Price $1, or, by ress to any railroad 
express point in the U. S., $1.25. On orders 
amounting to $5, we prepay express. We 


shall be p to answer all inquiries 
relative to care of dairy cows and swine. 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Mention this paper. : 








THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Our readers will be interested in’ the 
picture presented above of the Dairy 
Building, which the Pan-American Expo- 
sition management is providing for the 
dairy industry. This exposition, which 
opens May 1, 1901, and continues until No- 
vember 1, will be held in the center of 
what used to be regarded as the “dairy 
belt’”’ of the United States. Later years 
have extended this belt westward and 
southward until there is but little if any 
of the United States that may be regarded 
as outside of the “belt.”” Nevertheless 
the dairy industry has continued to de- 
velop and grow in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, New England and Canada, where it 
is receiving much attention. In view of 
its importance in the section of country 
immediately tributary to Buffalo, it was 
to be expected that the exposition man- 
agement would give it prominence. The 
handsome building pictured above is an 
indication of the elaborate arrangements 
being made for the dairy industry. Frank 
A. Converse, superintendent of the Dairy 
Division, says: 

“The closing of the nineteenth century 
has witnessed marvelous strides in the im- 
provement of methods in the dairy world. 
Formerly the whole dairy business was 
conducted largely by ‘rule of thumb.’ In- 
stead of a vocation requiring a certain ap- 
prenticeship, it is fast becoming an exact 
science, in which chemistry and bacteri- 
ology play no insignificant part. The in- 
creasing interest and attendance at the 
various dairy schools throughout the 
United States and Canada, the existence 
of great co-operative and commercial or- 
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ganizations for the manufacture and salepeople from these countries visiting the 


of dairy products is an undisputable tes- 
timony to the achievements of modern 
science; in this great industry the gov- 
ernment has appropriated vast sums of 
money to help the dairyman in his work, 


and this is indicative of its importance as 


a factor of the great food problem of the 
world. 

“The territorial lines of the dairy belt 
have long since been annihilated. A few 
states and provinces in the east no longer 
enjoy the exclusive distinction of being in 
the dairy sections. In the tmiry Building 
at the exposition, space has already been 
asked for by Maine and California, Mani- 
toba and Texas. The supposed disadvan- 
tages of soil, water, climate and food, in 
portions of North America, have largely 
been eliminated by the skillful dairymen, 


and to-day splendid representatives of dai- | 


ry animals are found wherever the whole- 
someness and nutritive value of milk prod- 
ucts are known, and the increasing con- 
sumption of milk and its products be- 
speaks much for the future of the dairy 
business, ‘ 

| ‘Few people have any adequate concep- 
tion of the present magnitude of the dairy 
industry. 
ada there is one dairy cow to every four 
persons, or 20,000,000 cows. The annual 
milk production is estimated at $550,000,- 
000; add to this the value of dairy cows, 
$650,000,000, and we have $1,200,000,000; to 
this add the investments in dairy appli- 
ances, and we reach a grand total of $2,- 
000,000,000 invested in this great industry 
in the United States and Canada. The 
great countries to the south of us, Cen- 
tral and South America, are eager for 
American dairy products, and with more 


In the United States and Can- | 


exposition in 1901 than have visited the 
United States and Canada in the past half 
'eentury, the great commercial opportun- 
ity to exhibitors of dairy products and 
supplies needs no further comment. 

“A large, beautiful building, located 
near the Agricultural Building, -will be 
' devoted exclusively to dairy products and 
dairy apparatus. 

“All the milk products will be exhibited 

in glass cases, properly refrigerated for 
the purpose of maintaining as far as pos- 
sible the texture and quality of the prod- 
ucts on exhibition. Exhibitors whose 
' products form a portion of their state or 
provincial displays will not be charged 
for exhibit space, but individual exhibit- 
ors will be charged $1.50 per square foot 
| for space occupied. 
“The exhibit of dairy appliances will 
/embody all the recent inventions and im- 
provements made in this industry, inélud- 
ing sterilizers, pasteurizers, separators, 
coolers, churns, etc. 

“Electric power will be furnished in the 
building, should exhibitors desire to 
demonstrate the work of their machines 
for the benefit of the visitors. 

“The exhibit in the dairy division will 
be a selective one, and in point of at- 
tractiveness, interest and utility will sur- 
‘pass anything ever before attempted. 
| “A model dairy, composed of. represen- 
‘tatives of all the breeds, will be in opera- 
tion during the entire exposition for the 
| purpose of determining, ag far as possi- 
, ble, the cost of production and the adapt- 
ability of certain breeds to special lines of 


dairy work. 

“All those interested rm this dairy may 
obtain particulars as to its management 
, upon application.” 








bers, 4,000 cubic feet. 

“Prof. King estimates the weight of 
Silage 30 feet deep at 39.6 pounds, and s6 
31 feet would probably weigh 40 pounds; 
40 times 4,000 equals 160,000 pounds or 80 


tons, The cost would be as follows on the 
four acres: 
Rent of land, $4 per acre.......... $16.00 
% of 48 loads manure, 50c.............. 6.00 
2 days’ plowing, $2.00................ 4.00 
i EE NO oiler bins nh bunchabenae 1.00 
1 day’s harrowing .................++ 2.00 
% day’s dragging ...............00.. 1.00 


2-3 day’s planting 








1 bushel seed.................- : 
2 hours’ weeding, l5c................ 30 
2 days’ cultivating. ..........cccccce0- 4.00 
ee ae A ee rr or $36.05 
2 days’ cutter and power, $10. .$20.00 
22 days’ work, $1.3.............. 27. 
SIO GE Tis cci<ivccescks 47.50 
Total cost of 80 tons silage...... $83.55 
WHAT CAUSES DELAY IN CHURN- 


ING? 
Editor RURAL WORLD: About one 
year ago I wrote your paper asking about 
the cause of and remedy for cream that 
refused to churn in a reasonable length 
of time and received a very kind and ex- 
haustive reply occupying 15 inches of 
valuable space in your paper. I have it 
in my scrap book. 
Last November we began to have the 
same trouble, only more so, my wife 
churning for 12 hours—two days—on one 
batch of cream, finally getting three 
pounds of cheesy, lardy butter. 
She tried every known remedy to make 
the butter come. She poured hot water 
into the cream, which sometimes had the 
desired effect, but the hot water scalded 
the cream that came immediately in con- 
tact with it and the butter was spotted 
and not good. She tried soda, then salt, 
etc., etc., with but little if any success. 
The best remedy she found was topour the 
cream into an earthen or metal vessel and 
heat it to about 70 to 80 degrees F., which 
would cause the cream to churn in from 
one to two hours. But the butter was 
not good. 
While wife and daughter were experi- 
menting in the house with the cream John 
and I were doing what we could to dis- 
cover whether there was anything in the 
feed or bedding that might be the cause 
of the trouble. We changed the feed and 
bedding three times, wife testing a churn- 
ing at each change, but without avail. 
About the only thing that could cause it 
and which we cannot at present change is 
the water the cows have to drink. It is 
from a new pond, with no hogs or any- 
thing save frogs and pollywogs to foul it. 
But we have not been making poor but- 
ter nor churning for 12 hours all this time. 
We are making as nice, solid, granular 
butter as anybody; and this is how we 
do it: 
As soon as the milk is strained into 
earthen crocks these are set on a hot stove 
and the milk is heated until a scum or 
film rises on the surface and the wrinkles 
dance pretty lively over at least the half 
of the surface. They are then taken to 
the cellar, which has a temperature of 
about 40 to 50 degrees. The ripened cream 
will churn in from 15 to 35 minutes. 
Aside from the heating, the milk and 
cream are given the same treatment us 
before. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 
What do our readers suggest may be 
the cause of the trouble complained of 
by Mr. Bird?—Editor. . 


ENSILAGE AND SILOS 





(Continued from the issue of Jan. 30.) 





After the four timbers are set in place 
and braced, take two by fours and set one 
out about three feet from each timber, 
fasten them together with staying boards 
in two or three places and as high as the 
silo may require, and also tie them to the 
4x6 timbers. These pieces should be about 
six or seven feet apart, one within four 
feet of the top of the silo when completed. 








READY TO BUILD.—We are now ready 
to go ahead with the construction of the 


one in middle and one on the ground, 
each with a heavy hammer and some 60 
penny spikes (wire). Set up a 2x4 broad 
side against the 4x6 piece and spike 
through it into the 4x6 in five or six 
places. This will secure each piece as set, 
which relieves one of the necessity of 
using the hoops till the silo is finished. 
It also greatly strengthens the silo and 
keeps it from sagging or spreading in 
hot, dry weather, when the silo is empty. 
In case the builder is renting the land, 
he can spike together four or six of the 
two by fours, and omit nailing one, then 
again nail. This will greatly facilitate 
removing the silo and setting it up again 
if one wishes to move at any time. 


The roof can be of boards or shingles, 
as one may desire. The bottom should be 
mother earth; it is far superior to cement 
or any other material. The hoops can be 
put on any time. They may be %-iron 
or even %-inch rods will answer. We 
have on a 25 feet silo only %-inch rods, 
and never have had any give way. The 
4x6 timbers answer for take-ups for these 
hoops. The timbers have holes bored in 
them for the hoops, and these are each in 
four pieces, and reach through the tim- 
bers five or six inches with an eight or 
ten-inch thread cut on them so that there 
will be plenty of room to take up any 
slack that may be caused by staves dry- 
ing out. Some may wish to use lugs for 
taking up the shrinkage. They can do so 
by letting hoops pass by the timbers 
two or three feet. If lugs are used one 
can use 2x8 pieces in place of the 4x6 
pieces, set edgewise, inside edge flush with 
inside wall of silo. Holes are bored in 
these for the hoops, as in the other 
case. These pieces are to hold up the 
hoops and make something to start from 
when beginning to build silo. 


FILLING THE SILO.—We now have 
our silo built, and the next thing is to’ fill 
it. The machi ry is a cutter 
and carrier. Be sure to order a large 
size machine, for two reasons. 





First,a large cutter has a heavier frame, 
heavier castings, and is better construct- 
ed throughout than are the lighter ma- 
chines, 


Second, with a large machine one has 
capacity to handle the crop rapidly if 
necessary, and I have found that rapid 
work is the cheapest, even if the daily ex- 
pense is greater. One gets through quick- 
er, and every one does his best when he 
sees the chips fly lively. 

The power should be steam if possible. 
At the time of year when ensilage cut- 
ting comes on, one can usually hire a 
threshing engine, as the threshing season 
is then about over. 

For moving the ensilage crop from the 
field, low down wagons with flat racks 
are best. 


The corn should be cut with a corn bind- 
er if possible; it saves nearly fifty per cent 
in cost of putting up the crop. If one can 
not be procured, use as the next best thing 
a sled cutter, and if one of these is not to 
be had, use the old reliable, good-enough- 
for-our-fathers corn knife. 

In filling silo keep the outside of silo 
three or four feet higher than middle at 
all times. Tramp around silo walls often; 
it is not necessary to tramp anywhere 
else. Hang on the end of the carrier a 
funnel two feet and six inches in diame- 
ter at the top and ten inches at the lower 
end. At the lower end have some hoops 
on which to hang a sack funnel made of 
bran sacks sewed together, enough to 
reach to the bottom of the silo. One man 
leads this around and puts the ensilage 
just where he wants it. 

When the silo is full and well rounded- 
up in centre, run up some oat straw and 
spread this over the silage five or six in- 
ches deep; wet it well and you are 
through. 

EUCLID N. COBB. 





Warren Co., Ill. 


~ 


silo. Have one man on the top of scaffold, | 


DUAL PURPOSE COWS. 





(From a paper by Prof. Thos. Shaw of 
the University of Minnesota, read before 
the late meeting of the Minnesota Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association.) 

Cattle kept for meat and milk produc- 
tion, or for milk and meat production, as 
‘the case may be, in the judgment of the 
| writer always will be the class of cattle 
that will predominate on the average 
' farm. Especially will this be true of 
farms rich in production, and more par- 
ticularly will it be*true of those large 
enough to maintain from 10 cows upward, 
or even a less number, so that a cream 
; Separator can be kept upon the farm. 
| THere are several reasons why it should 
be so, the chief of which are the follow- 
ing: 

1—Good milk production and good beef 
production are not incompatible in the 
one animal. 

2.—Growing animals for milk and meat 
will insure the more profitable consump- 
tion of all the varied food products 
grown upon the farm, 

3.—Maintaining such cows and milking 
them by hand will be more profitable rela- 
tively than growing beef cattle only, 
where the calves suckle the dams. 

4.—Such a system of cow keeping is a 
necessity to keep in equilibrium the pro- 
duction and market values of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Each of these propositions may easily 
be demonstrated, but to do this here 
would unduly prolong this paper. 

These cows, that is to say, dual pur- 
pose cows, never stood higher in favor 
with the average farmer than they do to- 
day. The cry for more of them has gone 
up from Lake Superior to the Gulf and 
from one side of the Mississippi basin to 
the other. It is even bringing renova- 
tion to the cow keeping methods of the 
farmers beside the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. A tidal wave is sweeping all adown 
the Mississippi basin in favor of the dual 
purpose cow, and it is carrying on its 
bosom toward the Gulf, like driftwood, 
the teachings of those men who taught 
that the dual purpose cow was a delu- 
sion, a myth and a snare. In the face 
of this tidal wave, let the men who taught 
those things come out of their hiding 
places and try, if they can, to arrest the 
overflow. 

But what is this dual purpose cow? She 
is a large animal, or fairly large, accord- 
ing to the conditions under which she is 
to be kept. She has a large, deep and ca- 
pacious barrel, with ribs not too closely 


She has a refined head and neck, inclining 
to long, and limbs inclining to fine. Her 
crops are moderately wide above and she 
has good width through the heart. Her 
hind quarter is long and wide and deep, 
straight on the sides and rear, well quar- 
tered, has medium suspensidn and con- 
veniently large teats, and her milk veins 
are long and tortuous, all the better if 
branched, and enter the body through 
large orifices. In other words, she is a 
good, thrifty, well organized animal, 
whose milking powers are not destroyed 
by obesity and whose constitution has 
not been weakened by skeleton clothed 
development. 

WHAT BREED?—So much for her in- 
dividuality, but what of her breeding? 
Why, she has come from dams who for 
at least several generations have been 
good milkers, and from a sire whose im- 
mediate ancestors on the female side were 
likewise good milkers. This fact has 
been entirely overlooked by the men who 
have tried to exterminate the dual pur- 
pose cow. They failed to discriminate 
between the scrub cow and the dual pur- 
pose cow. They either did not know the 
difference or, what would be worse, they 
did not want to know it. Charity in 
judgment, of course, points to the former 
eonclusion. And what is more unfortun- 


; ate, some experiment station investigators 
| have made the same mistake. They have 
first sought out dairy cows with ancestors 
‘of approved dairy form and function, and 
against these they have chosen’ scrub 


‘ 





spaced nor too downward in their spring. | 
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cows, neither one thing nor another, un- 
der the delusion that they had dual pur- 
pose cows, and they have given the results 
to the world as a comparison between the 
production of the dual purpose and the 
straight dairy cow. These good men were 
honest in their intentions; they would not 
for the world lend themselves knowingly 
to the propagation of falsehood; nay, they 
would doubtless scorn to.do so. Their mis- 
take was one of narrow range vision. 
They grasped a quarter truth and imag- 
ined it was a whole truth. In this fact a 
sufficient explanation is found of the ap- 
parent conflict of results obtained on this 
question from certain of the experiment 
Stations. Some of them had dual purpose 
cows to experiment with, and some of 
them had not, but thought they had. 

Which breeds furnish those dual pur- 
pose cows? The Shorthorns do in largest 
numbers, pure and in the grade form, for 
one reason, among others, that Short- 
horns are by far the most numerous in the 
land. And the place for the dual purpose 
Shorthorn is on the arable farm, rich in 
productive power. The Polléed Durhams 
can be classed with Shorthorns, since they 
are essentially the same in their leading 
characteristics. Second in order come the 
Red Polls, not placed second because they 
are in any way inferior to the Shorthorns 
as dual. purpose cattle, but because they 
are less numerous. They are a little less 
in size than the Shorthorn, and in the 
judgment of the writer should be kept so; 
hence their best place will be found on 
farms undulating and with fairly good 
production. The Brown Swiss are also 
good dual purpose cattle, with a leaning 
to milk. They have ample growth for 
beef production, but their strong bone de- 
velopment is somewhat against them for 
producing the highest class of beef. They 
are large cattle and are therefore adapt- 
ed to conditions in which the production 
is abundant. The little Devons are good 
dual purpose cattle, with a leaning to 
beef. Their place is on hilly farms, with 
a proportion of bottom land for growing 
winter food. These animals, with their 
neat limbs and smooth, ponylike frames, 
dress well on the block and make an ex- 
cellent quality of beef. Dual purpose 
cows may also be obtained by taking large 
dairy cows of mixed breeding and cross- 
ing upon them Shorthorn, Polled Durham 
or Red Poll bulls from good milking fam- 
ilies. In two or three generations of care- 
= A ened the dual quality will assert 
tself. 


SAFETY IN BUYING SEEDS. 





There is no other way to measure the 
value of seed than by the value of thé 
crop. A good crop simply cannot come 
from poor seed. 

Second-rate seed will waste good land, 
good fertilizer and good labor, and the 
crop will not pay expenses. Now, as the 
practical farmer cannot afford to waste 
time testing seeds to find out whether 
they are true to name, sound and clean, it 
stands to reason that the only safe way 
to buy seeds is to seek the protection of 
@ name that has stood for reliability in 


the past. The great seed house of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., has sold 
seeds all over the United States and 


Canada for the last 45 years, and the 
steady growth of the business is a sure 
indication that Ferry seeds have given 
satisfaction. Ferry Seed Annual for 1901, 
a standard guide for farmers and gar- 
deners, containing much valuable infor- 
mation, is sent free to persons writing 
for it. 


DIVERSIFIED ie aa AND DAIRY- 


In his.opening address President H. L. 
Blanchard of the Washington Dairy As- 
sociation took up the topic of diversified 
farming. He said: 

“The continuous cropping of soil with 
one growth is going to ruin it In wme 
unless it has strength returned to it in 
some form of fertilizer. The question 
among all good farmers now is how to 
preserve the fertility of the land, and 
not how to restore it. Scientists state 
‘that with every ton of wheat grown $8.40 
value is lost from the soil. Figure this 
out. Washington had fh 1899 956,406 
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acres in wheat, the average yield per acre 
being 22.7 bushels, and the average price 
51 cents, This makes the average value 
per acre $19.68. Farmers claim that wheat 
beds are inexhaustible, but this is be- 
yond reason. A long series of single 
crops will wear out land, save that which 
is subject to overflow. The solution: of 
the problem is simple. Taking as a basis 
@ tract of 160 acres and the gain will be 
found, when the deductions for loss in 
fertility have been made, to be $1,089.60. 
Stock this farm with, say, fifty cows. 
Cows in Iowa average 140 pounds of butter 
each per year. Applying this average to 
Washington, it means that each cow 
brings in $31.02 a year. The skimmed milk 
will produce $5.60 a cow, making the total 
$36.62. Thus the gain is $1,831, and only a 
very small per cent of the land’s fertility 
sold with the dairy products. 

“What is the conclusion for the farmer 
with a run-down wheat farm? Stock the 
farm with all the stock it will keep. Aban- 
don wheat for a few years, until the land 
regains some of its fertility. Then sow 
80 acres of wheat and keep 40 cows. Have 
also 80 hens. Your wheat will bring you 
on the calculations given $1,632; your but- 
ter, $2,140; your skimmed milk, $480, and 
other products similarly, and you will 
find that at the end of the year you will 
have a net gain of $3,50.”’ 


BUFF JERSEY writes: Wish us much 
joy—twins at our house. Timbell 2d, a 
registered 4-year-old Jersey cow, present- 
ed us on Jan. 23 with a pair of twins— 
male and female, solid light fawn color. 
They are beauties. We have had the trio 
sit for photographs. Tim would not look 
pleasant, but Bill and the mother were 
smiling. 

Timbell 24d as a 2-year-old made 286 
pounds of butter in 10 months. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








WHAT SHALL WE PLANT?—Spring 
planting time is near at hand, and the 
above inquiry is in order. So far as or- 
chards are concerned, it depends upon 


quoted price of ginseng to fall. This is 
natural, as trade has been temporarily 
upset by the disturbances and prevailing 
disquiet. The depression of the market 
will be only temporary. It will rise again 
as soon as quiet is completely restored, 
which will probably be in a few months. 
In fact, the depression of the American 
market is purely fictitious. The Chinese 
market is perfectly firm. No merchant 





what purpose they are planted for. 
orchard is to be a commercial one, the 
varieties are preferable—such as Ben Da- | 
vis, Gano, York Imperial, Minkler, Jona- 
than, Grimes’ Golden. If In the North, the 
Red Romanite, and in some localities I 
would add the Jeniton. If for a local 
market, where there is a regular demand, 
I would have Prince’s Harvest, Yellow 
Astrachan, Carolina Red June, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Smokehouse, Maiden’s 
Blush and Yellow Bellflower. For an 
erchard simply for family use, all these 
summer varieties would be in it, but only | 
one or two trees of each. The All Sum- 
mer apple is not listed in the catalogs, 
but should be in every orchard. It is 
ready for use the latter part of June, and 
usually lasts until September. I have a} 
that furnishes enough for the kitch- 
xr our family and also some to give 
our neighbors. It is a fair apple for eat- 
ing fresh. It is an abundant and regular | 
bearer. I have no trees for sale. 

A friend in West Virginia writes me as | 
follows, and asks my opinion of his plan: | 
“I intend grafting on whole roots and 
setting the grafts at once in the orchard 
where they are to remain.”’ 

I might say that he has stolen my thun- 
der. as this is just what I intend to do 
with a part of my grafts the coming 
spring, although it may seem folly for a 
man of my age to start such an orchard. 
That this plan will insure a good and 
tong-lived orchard I am pretty certain. 
My friend says his orchard is on land 
which has been cleared two years of 
forest growth and has had the sprouts 
kept off. 

I would in such cases see that not a par~- 
ticle of old roots or wood was left in the 
ground near where the young grafts are 
set. The orchard that this friend is plant- 
ing is on quite a steep hillside. In this 
ease I would recommend that a little cir- 
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; ounce 
fruit from it to be shipped abroad, a few | 
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cular terrace be made around each tree, 
so it would get the benefit of all rain, as 
the water would otherwise run down the | 
hill. That an orchard managed in this 
wav will be equal to another set with two- 
year old trees, I have but! 
little doubt. 

SMALL FRUITS.—There 
varieties of strawberries offered for sale, | 
and every new one to surpass all former | 
ones, that the beginner hardly knows 
what to plant. The Crescent is still plant- | 

| 


in five years, 


are 30 many | 


ed by some, but I have long since dis- 
carded it. Michel's Early is of no use here, 
while the Beder Wood is among our best 
early ones. Excelsior is the new berry for 
me. Johnson’s Early is very promising. 
The Bubach, Parker Earle, Ruby, Vories, 
Pride of Cumberland, Nick Ohmer and 
Gandy are all good with me. Two new 
Malinda and Monsess are promising. 
two big ones, New York and Cor- 
sican, did not come up to my idea last 
summer. One sent me for inspection was 
just like the Cumberland, but bore better 
with me here than the latter ever did. 

RASPBERRIES.—The black caps 
the most popular in market. The Hop- 
kins, Karisas”™ and Cumberland are all 
three good. The last named is ahead of 
all thé rest of this class. Of the red va- 
rieties grown for home use, the Miller's | 
Early Red, Shaffer, Cuthbert and Loudon 
are good, the latter being my choice. 
Then comes the new one—Cardinal—a red 
of great promise. 

BLACKBERRIES.—The Snyder, Erie, 
Burton’s Early, Minnewaska and Ruby 
are all good. The last named is the sweet- 
est and highest flavored of the lot. It is 
small but immensely productive. I have 
several new ones that promise to be good, 
but are under restrictions. 

With gooseberries and currants I have 
not succeeded well enough to give advice. 

In conclusion, I will warn the readers 
to look out for irresponsible agents. Give 
no orders to any one that cannot show 
written testimonials from reliable firms. 
Last season the strawberry tree men did 
a big business in these parts. They sold 
seedling catalpa trees guaranteeing that 
the trees would produce a quart of ber- 
ries each day during the summer, continu- 
ing to bear until frost in the fall. Farmers 
paid $1.50 per dozen for the trees. Now 
they have some nice shade trees to set out, 
I tell them it serves them right, for if they 
took a good agricultural paper they would 
be posted on such subjects. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 
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Bluffton, Mo. 

GINSENG CULTURE. 

The RURAL WORLD appreciates the 
conservatism of our Lafayette Co., Mo., 
correspondent, Mr. Marshall, relative to 
ginseng culture, and advises its readers 
who are thinking of engaging in the busi- 
ness to consider the matter carefully be- 
forehand. As to the price for the root, 
Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, from whose gin- 
seng circular we have recently quoted, 
writes us “that while the war in China 
has lowered the price from $1 to $2 per 
pound temporarily, the best authorities 
and leading wholesale druggists who deal 
in this article, agree that it will only be 
a temporary matter, and that as soon as 
conditions are settled in China the price 
will immediately rise.” 

As RURAL WORLD readers know, 
some of the largest ginseng plantations 
in the United States are in Missouri, Mr. 
Frank Millard of Texas County, Mo., hav- 
ing, probably, the largest. Mr. Millard 
has a nephew who was in China at the 
time of the fighting. He wrote to his uncle 
the letter which appears below: 

Tien Tsin, Sept. 6, 1900. 
To dear Uncle Frank: 

On the boat coming from Shanghai to 
Taku I met an Englishman who has been 
in China for more than forty years. He is 
a prominent business man, and probably 
as familiar with conditions out here as 
any living European. On questioning him 
about ginseng*I found that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the trade and deals 
extensively in it. He told me it was im- 
possible to obtain enough ginseng to sup- 
ply the demand, which is growing every 
year, and that the market for the roots, 
particularly the cheaper grades that are 
grown in America, is practically inex- 
haustible. Should half the farmers in the 
United States begin the cultivation of gin- 
seng they could not begin to glut the 
market for fifty years to come. The only 
thing that now limits the use of the roots 
is their scarcity. Every Chinaman will 
use ginseng if he can procure it, and will 
continue to do so as long as Chinese live 
on the earth. 

Do not be alarmed because present un- 
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out here who holds ginseng will 
at a cent per 
less than six months ago. The 
manager of the China Merchants Com- 
pany (who is a Chinaman) told me that 


any 


|} his concern is holding all the ginseng it 
j has in expectation of high prices prevail- 
jing next year. 


He thinks that the dis- 
turbances in North China may curtail the 
and create the highest 
years. This Chinaman—he 


market for 


|Can speak fairly good English—was much 


interested to learn that my uncle was the 


| most successful cultivator of ginseng in 
| the 


United States. He said the man who 
could successfully cultivate the root was 
sure of an immense fortune. I gave him 
your address. He promised me any in- 
formation I desire about ginseng and the 
ginseng trade if I will call upon him when 
I return to Shanghai. I shall certainly 
do so, and will write you if I learn any- 
thing of importance. 
TOM. 
KILL INSECTS IN 
QUARTERS. 


WINTER 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Horticultur- 
ists are willing to be informed how to save 
work and how to get the best pay for 
work done. They also want to know 
how to save their fruit. Many have 
thought they could save it by spraying, 
have tried and quit; others are still try- 
ing. Much has been and is being said 
about spraying. Positive and unquestion- 
ed good results are yet unknown, though 
good opinions are fully expressed, and 
some determination still exists to pro- 
ceed, After all it might be well to at once 
conclude to cleanse the orchard by killing 
the insects in their winter quarters. It 
is easier done than spraying, cheaper and 
many times more effective and easily 
proven to be so to all reasonable men. 

CONRAD HARTZELL. 

Buchanan Co., Mo. 

PAEONIES—CULTURE AND MANAGE- 
MENT. . 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Paeonies are 
divided into two families: tree paeonie and 
herbaceous paeonie. These each are sub- 
divided into, at this time, many species. 

THE TREE PAEONIE is classed with 
shrubs, having a wood growth, flowering 
in all shades from red and pink, lilac to 
white, with compact double blooms from 
four to six inches in diameter. Many of 
them have a delicate and refreshing frag- 
rance; they are hardy and easily culti- 
vated and require no special attention over 
other shrubs of like nature. They origin- 
ally came from China, and are largely 
budding and grafting; 
though many new species have been de- 
veloped in the United States by selection. 
They are admirably adapted to front 
yards, lawns and cemeteries, or where 
beautiful additions are wanted to be 
made. Place in rich soil with natural 
drainage, and the labor and expense will 
be well repaid. 

HERBACEOUS PAEONIES were first 
introduced, and take the name, paeonie, 
from a large country north of Macedonia. 
The name of this plant is given as peony, 
paeonia, paeony and piony. These are 
beautiful, showy plants, easily cultivated, 
giving a dense mass of bloom from the be- 
ginning to the middle of May till the end 
of July. They should have a place in 
every garden, lawn and yard. This spe- 
cies, when first introduced in America, 
was confined to a very few colors, and 
these rather inferior. The paeony of to- 
day is the result of selection and breed- 
ing from the time mediaeval herbalist up 
to the present time. 

A little care in selection will give a con- 
tinuous bloom for three months, in colors 
from pure white to pink, rose, dark red, 
variegated and ‘deep rose. Most all col- 
ors have a rich, refreshing fragrance. 

The herbaceous paeonies are propagated 
by root tubers. For best results with 
these plants make the soil rich with hu- 
mus one foot to 15 inches deep. See that 
the ground has good drainage. Secure 
the roots from a reliable grower, each root 
having one, two or three buds—more buds 
would be rather objectionable than bene- 
ficial. Select the colors for different sea- 
sons of blooming. If for a massed bed, 
calculate the size of the bed by the ex- 
tent of varieties intended to be planted, 
with the hills four feet apart each way. 
With the varieties having long roots, place 
them perpendicularly in the ground, with 
the crown one to two inches under the 
level of the surface. With the varieties 
having tuber or short roots, plant deep 
enough to bring the crown one to two 
inches below the surface. 

Paeonies, like potatoes, must have con- 
served moisture by which to manufacture 
plant food to supply the great storehouse, 
the big roots; and there is no better means 
by which to provide this than by thorough 
cultivation. Alternate years the bed should 
have a top dressing of manure, fresh from 
the stable, put on after cold weather has 
come to stay, forking this into the soil as 
early as the ground will do to work in the 
spring. 

The fifth or sixth year from planting the 
hills should be divided. This can be done 
by removing the earth from one side of 
the hill, and with a long, strong knife, 
cut through the crown separating the 
roots from the clump without disturbing 
the part that is to remain. Roots that 
are well matured and that are without 
buds can be planted in rich, warm soil, 
and they will produce buds the second or 
third year after planting. 

All lovers of beauty should give time 
and space to a collection of these plants. 

S. H. LINTON. 

Linn Co., Mo. 


NOTES FROM CENTRAL MISSOURI. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: January 9 we 
had the heaviest rainfall we have had for 
several months. Freezing as it fell, it soon 
had the trees loaded with ice. It caused 
but little damage to our fruit trees, but 
shade trees, such as soft maple and box 


elder, had many limbs broken. 
PEDIGREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
—I have been growing strawberries in 
Central Missouri for the last 27 years. My 
first planting was made at Chamois, 
Osage Co., in the spring of 1873. I bought 
my plants from Prof. A. A. Bloomer, who 
had a small nursery at that place. The 
variety was the old Downer’s Prolific. In 
1881 I added Glendale, Sharpless, Crescent 
and several others. Downer’s, Crescent 
and Glendale I still have on my list. In 
removing my beds, with the exception of 
one year, I have always taken my plants 
from old beds. The three varieties I have 
been cultivating for the last 20 to 27 years 
are as productive, as vigorous in plant 
growth, as large and of as good quality 
now as they were the first year I culti- 
vated them. With good culture and three 





settled conditions here have caused the 


rows (hills are best), I have always suc- 





Taken from a photo. 


BRINGING IN SEED CORN. i 
‘ | 

The above illustration shows a sample 
of the product of the famous Hawkeye 
Seed Farm, owned by the A. A. Berry Sced | 
Co., Clarinda, Ia,, who have been 80 suc- 
cessful in the past in introducing seed ' 
corn and other farm and garden seeds, | 
This is certainly a healthy-looking outfit, | 
and the little folks seem well pleased with | 
such a big load of corn, the ears in which 
being half as tall as are the children. | 
The company writes us that this new 
variety, ‘‘Early Imperial,”’ is the best 
thing yet introduced in the way of cdrn 
and will undoubtedly outrival all others. 
Their Golden Cap corn, introduced five | 
years ago, is a great variety for those | 
who raise corn for stock feeding purposes. 
‘Early Imperial” is of a solid yellow col- 


or, extra long ears, well filled at the ends, 
medium deep grain, medium size cob, and 
undoubtedly maturing earlier than any 
other variety of large corn. Their new 
“Expansion” is another large variety they 
are introducing. They are large growers 
of all the leading varieties of corn, all 
farm and garden seeds, and dealers in 
seeds of all kinds. They issue a catalog 
and price list which will pay every one in- 
terested in farming and gardening for 
profit to secure. It hag no colored plates 
but is chock full of business and rare 
bargains. 

It will pay many of ourreadersto change 
their seed. The A. A. Berry Seed Co. will 
send samples of their new corn and barley 


or other grains and their catalog upon 
receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 
The catalog is free. : 





ceeded in growing fine crops of strawber- 
ries. Give me a good, well-rooted plant 
that has never produced any fruit, true to 
name, and I care nothing for its pedigree; 
good culture and care will bring out all 
the good points there are in any variety of 
strawberries that I have ever cultivated, 
and I have expormansed with something 
like 100 different kinds. 

A few years ago my neighbor, Mr. L. Vv. 
Dix, one of the most successful farmers 
and fruit-grower in Central Missouri, or- 
dered strawberry plants from a pedigree 
strawberry man. They were the most 
worthless lot of plants I ever saw offered 
for sale; not one in fifty grew. Mr. Dix 
notified the man of the condition the 
plants were in, but never received any re- 
ply. If this was a fair sample of pedigree 
strawberry plants and man, please deliver 
me from both. 

COW PEAS.—N. M. Lurbon, Jersey Co., 
Ill., can thrash cow peas by the following 
method, which is my way of doing ‘ne 
work: As soon as there are enough pods 
ripened, I commence hand picking the 
peas. They should be picked when dry 
and stored where, they will keep dry. f 
made two pickings the last season, but 
next season will make at least three. If 
the ripe peas are allowed to remain on the 
vines too long the pods that come in con- 
tact with the ground will be likely to con- 
tain moldy peas and this will injure their 
sale. 

In threshing I use a tarpaulin spread on 
the ground. Some straw, leaves or chaff 
should be placed under the tarpaulin to 
prevent the splitting of the peas while 
threshing. I thresh with flail, rake off the 
pods and run the peas through a fanning 
mill. A child 12 or 14 years of age can 
pick from 25 to 30 bushels of pods per day. 

An advantage in hand-picking is that 
one will almost invariably get double the 
yield per acre as compared with mowing. 

A firm in Chattanooga, Tenn., manufac- 
tures three —— sizes of Cn ge ~ 
threshing and cleaning cow peas. 
would advertise in the RURAL WORLD 
they would probably sell a good many of 
their machines during the coming season. 

Cole Co., Mo. A. J. D. 

DO YOU WANT TO KNOW how to 
grow great crops of small fruits? Then 
send for a copy of “Great Crops of Small 
Fruits and How to Grow Them,” that is 
being advertised in this issue by R. M. 
Kellogg, Three Rivers, Mich. This is not 
a mere catalog, but a treatise on plant life, 
and the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of fruit in plants, and one which has 
worked a revolution in small fruit grow- 
ing, and caused two berries to grow where 
one grew before. It is furnished free, and 
we feel confident that our readers will 
be benefited by the information contained 
in this little book, and urge them to send 
for it. 


« Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
a the Bert Remeay for Children Teething. 


ONE HUNDRED ACRES OF RHUBARB. 


They do things on a big scale on the 
Pacific coast, but they often need the as- 
sistance of Easterners in earrying out 
their big schemes. For example, a Pacific 
coast man wanted to plant out 100 acres of 
rhubarb, so he sent to Col. F. E. Peebles, 
of Peebles, Ihle & Co., Cobden, Ill, one 
of our advertisers, for the roots necessary 
to plant the 100-acre patch. The order 
was a record-breaker, It heavily loaded a 
15-ton refrigerator car. The sale was for 
$1,150, the freight $510, guaranteed. 


The Rpiary. 


CARE OF BEES IN WINTER. 














If bees are wintered out doors, they 
should be provided with wind-breaks. 
This is best looked after when locating 
the apiary, and if we would go about it 
right, we should plant out a hedge of 
evergreens to start with. Evergreens are 
the best wind-break and fills the purpose 
fully the entire year round, writes A. H. 
Duff in the ‘“Farmer’s Tribune.” Why 
there are not more evergreens planted 
about dwellings, and stock barns, is a 
mystery. The benefits received from these 
good substantial wind-breaks pay a great- 
er profit for the time and expense than the 
most elaborate buildings provided for the 
comfort of stock and the family. This may 
be rather an odd saying, but these wind- 
breaks will save fuel and feed to a much 
greater extent than we might suppose. 

The excessive cold winds are the worst 
enemy the bees have to contend with, and 
a wind-break of some kind should be 
constructed around the apiary, or about 
each hive. It may be made of a high 
board fence, or some other material ifi 
the way of corn stalks, hay or straw, 
anything rather than let the hives take 
the winds. A steep sloping piece of 
ground facing the south, with heavy bluffs 
on the north and west, is a desirable place 
to locate an apiary. Or a valley with 
heavy bluffs on the north and west, with 
the hives set near the bottom of the bluffs, 
is one of the best. The apiary must be 
strictly to itself, and no stock allowed to 
go about the hives in winter. If there is 
hay or straw about the hives the poultry 
should also be excluded. Bees must be 
kept in profound silence during cold wea- 
ther, and never aroused to activity from 
interference with the hives in any man- 
ner. 

Hives may be opened on fine days when 
the bees are fiying thick, but only on 
days that are extremely fine, and they 


may be examined thoroughly as to food 
and condition, and carefully closed up 


POINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Among honey plants that may be set in 
orchards where bees are kept are alsike 
and sweet clover, but these crops would 
not do the trees any good. The rasp- 
berry is a good honey plant, and it can be 
cultivated among the trees without dam- 
aging them. Cucumbers, squashes and 
pumpkins are good honey plants that can 
be grown in orchards, says J. L. Van s- 
dale in the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Smoke causes bees to fill themselves 
with honey. Disturbance has the same 
effect. They prcebably do this because the 
smoke and the disturbance cause them to 
think that they are to be driven from their 


| hives, and it is their instinct of provid- 


ing for the future that prompts them to 
take along with them as much of their 
stored food as they can carry. After the 
smoke passes away, or the disturbance 
subsides, the bees return to the cells the 
honey with they have loaded themselves. 

Sometimes a small after-swarm of bees 
will leave the hive and gather on a near 
bush or tree. Those will go about from 
bush to bush, but will not return to the 
parent colony. Such after-swarms often 
have much trouble, with their virgin 
queens. 

Not all small clusters that leave a hive 
are to be classed as after-swarm. e- 
quently a number of bees will accompany 
a superseding queen which is about to 
take her nuptial flight. These always re- 
turn to the hive. 

Bees should not be transferred too early 
in the spring, when the weather is yet 
cold, and there is no honey to gather. 
Transfer them when fruits are in bloom. 

Disarrangement. of the brood-comb can 
be more easily overcome when the bees 
are storing honey than at any other time. 

If it be necessary to move an apiary, do 
it just before the bees take their cleans- 
ing flight in the spring. 

Old comb can be used without placing 
it exactly as it was placed in the hive in 
which it was made. The bees will 
straighten up everything to their own 
taste. 


RELIABILITY is of the utmost import- 
ance in the purchase of trees and seeds. 
It’s a waste of money to buy the kinds 
that will not grow. The Storrs & Har- 
rison Company, Painesville, O., who have 
been in the business almost half a cen- 
tury, enjoy an enviable reputation for 
accuracy and honesty, and any of our 
readers in want of anything in the nur- 
sery line should send for their valuable 
catalog, for which no charge is made. 


WANTED scien roo for cigars; new plan, quick 

jes, good business, big money. 

ONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 So. 7th-st., St. Louis. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, 
Roses, Ibs, Vines, 


a 
Shrade, Frais and Orna- 
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Baniteas Heese 
THE STORRS & HARREISON CO., 
Box 309 PAINSVILLE, OHIO. 








Neither oats or barley, but yields more 
than ether 'Y fe in it if raise 
some. Only’81.50 per bushel. "Bags free. 


BROMUS UNERMIS Sst Gtss of he ace 


Really meritorious. Experimental 
/~stations and 
sy tly 010 oer and thousands of best far- 
eare of FARM ano GARDEN 
os oF s KINDS. We farmers or WHOLESRLE 


in SEE sell direct 
PRICES and can SAVE you MONEY. — 


We 


en pay for bow you get in thisworld. You understand 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. 
Headache, Insomnia, the Blues,” and like complainte— 


Laxative 


We know you won’t buy it, until 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


Handsome FREE! 


ie 


If, instead of sending 


will send you ‘‘Health’ 
gold stick 


Stick Pin 


re 


ductory offer. Only one pin 


SOLIS 
ee atl 


worth double the money. Order b 


Cant Give Away Anythin 


that. But as a business pro 
Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


ERVO-VITAL m= 


you know something about it. The best way to get 
That’s what we do.’ Send Stamp for o¢ ealth” 


you may try it yourself. We know 
What fairer offer could we make? 


for a sample, you send us 25c we 
booklet, a 25c box and a handsome 
in, set with emerald, ruby or Pearl, warranted to be 

AA — This ie an extra intro- 
money returned. Send now while the offer is good, 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE 


is company will do exactly as it promises.— Editors. } 


ry, 


s ILLINOIS, 


LLLLILT OOD ‘ 
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6 ,AnierTine Strawberry plants, $2.00 per 


up. Send for Catalegue of N 
tock free. a W. HENRY, LaPorte, Indians.” 





Omaha and World’s Premi 

Send $8 a PRIDE OF SALINE’ °°? 
a’ Teceive two b 

Postpaid 6c. Circulars,” se! Pound Ears. 


H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo 


‘STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


mple dozen plants of that grand new Straw- 
nator 





over corn growl: 
uality, large yie 
free the cars here. La 
to-day. Addres 
Dunlap,’’ sent postpaid to any ad- 
This bonanza offer is made in 


SEED CORN 


“Pride of Nishna” Yellow dent and “Iowa Sil im 
varieties of field corn in the world. Grown in 38 Silents ‘o 
ss +4 a2 need LJ Le ye, and bundreds have wr 
yo corn over common or 
rge descriptive circu y vyt os 


aboard 
Corn reg and illustrateu catalog with two sompie py ee 
8 z J. R. 


of corn for 4cents to tage. 
RATEKIN & SON "Ghdundeah, 


“Pride of Nishna”’ 


os YELLow. a 
lowa Silver Mine 
a WHITE. 
ite. TWO of the best | 
io 1900. Thousands of farmers a a 
ritten us about the superior 
Price $1 per ae. 


on 
Send for it 
Iowa. 








order to get my little catalogue before ‘Rural 
World” readers, Send today and have your orders 
booked. Address EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

Box 91, North Alton, Illinois. 


MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40 page catalog FREE. Gives 
full information about bees, hives and all 
up-t»-date supple 8 and methods. Address 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
J.B. Ar 
At 82 PER sE0 
BUSHEL, spit 


SOJA BEANS MEDIU » Rosemond Ili, 
EE 


CABRAGE SEEDS and PLANTS of un 
position 
College grew 95 bushe's per acre 





CORN IS KING! 
SEED CORN 


FAR 
nstrong 





Sons 
WA 





doubted purity and excellence Pedrigreed stock. 
Price list Free Tillinghast Seed Co., LaPlume, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PATCH for $2 00. Our 
bg four combination offer 200 plants, 50 each 
of following four fine varieties. Seaford. Star, 





book ‘Hints on Corn Growing.” 
tsheiled 62 lbs. from 70 ibs. of ears. Many farmers are 
NA | 7 


yeas wonaertul J, B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, 


——— 


The lowa Agricultural 


SHENAN 
IOWA 





Excelsior and Gaudy. Sent by mail or ex- 





press to any part the United States, rene 6 
¥,R.D.No 3 Ernest Gauntt, Marion, Ind 


ARTICHOKES. 


Prices, with circular how to grow them free. 
J.EH 





Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 


Wanted. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 





AYNES. Ames, Ill. 








Gage Co., Nurseries. 


50,000 Apple Tree, 


ellow, Champion White Pearl, Dungan’ 


—Eclipse Leaming, Pride of the North, Golden B:auty, low 
Gold Mine, ali P 8 
White Pro.ific. lowa -ilver Mine, St. Charles White at $1 00 
per bushel, opectel prices on large lots. 

LOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


ATA. 
Schisler-Corneli 


IL. 
seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





20,00 Cherry Trees, 
40,000 Peach Trees. 

Grapes, Small Fruits, Evergreens. 

Apple Grafts made to order. 


FARM SEEDS 


Choicest new varieties of Seed Corn, Oats, 


heat, Barley, Dwarf Essex Rape, Potatoes, 


Artichokes and all kinds of field and grass seed 

Large illustrated catal 

farmers free, if you mention this paper. 
IOWA 


e of great value to 
0O., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Write for price list. Address 
J. A. GAGE, Beatrice, Neb. 





EEDS 


Send for our New Catalogue. 


OF ALL KINDS~Zrraso.nsrs, racic: 
Flower Seeds for $1.00, postpaid. For large quan- 
tities write for 5 


cial prices. 


DICKMANN-DUSARD SEED C0., 
1110- 1112 N Third St., St. Louis, Mo 








Seed Corn 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 

it corn county in the world. Don't make a mis- 
take, buy good fire dried seed. ‘ur corn is tested 
aid always gro*s. Our fav. rite varieties a e Sut- 


SEEDS 


OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm: 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh- 
No carried uver st.ck on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
Fag ae by return mail. 
t. Louis Seed and Produce Co. 
1107 N. 3dSt., St. Louis, Mo. 








ten’s Favorite White, Pride of Mason Cour- 
ty (white), Premium Yellow Dent and Im- 
proved World’s Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 
anywhere in the corn belt. Sutton’s Favorite 
White is a wonderfui yielder a favorite both north 
and south. Big ears, small cob, matures early. 
Premium Yellow Dent is a reguiargold mine; deep 
grain. small cob, big ears, matures in90 days Al 
our seed is kept warm and dry from time husked | 
until shipped, $1.00 per pu-hel; sacks 10c.;4 bu. 
sacks free. Send 5c for samples and catalog. 

T. N. SUTTON & SON., Mason city, Il 


Seed Sweet Potatoes,12 kinds. 
Asparagus, 1 yr, 3 varieties. 








shows, competing against the world. Large 
ing out more than any other varieties. Quick 





SEED CORN: 


alaratonce. L Oo 


Of Highest Germinating Power. 
FARMERS’ INTEREST (White Dent) 





REID’S YELLOW DENT. 


varieties that swept the boards 


‘© grand, 
this year. igh prize takers at all big corn 


omenen, eae carty. = heavy ears, deep grain, 
g H us! seed, 

ear by ear from pure stock, sold at farmers’ prices. y ee eee scot 
ing of changing seed, be sure to send for my free circ 


If you want a bigger yield, better corn, and are think- 
wie WN, La Granee, Illinois. 





Rhubarb Roots, } yjonscus ana 





We ‘ook now from full assortment 
and ship at any date ordered. Cash, 
Description price list free 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





please. ° 
PEEBLES. IHLE & UO., COBDEN, ILL. 


Fruit 2¢ Ornamental 

Grapevines, Small Fruits, Flowering 

Shrubs Lowest prices, honest quality. Budded Peach 53g each, 
Plums oo Oe ie 4340; R, Mulberry, Black Locust, Ash,from $1 per 
1000 up. We pay freight. Send for catalogue, or 

German Nurseries,(Car? Sonderegger, Prop.) Box K, Beatrice,Neb. 


45c a Bu. and up. 
The Reon) heaviest, best yielding oats are 
} my Northern Grown. Hammond’s English Won- 
zar of Russia, Michigan W onder and Mort- 
rv, the four best varieties. Rust 
straw, have yielded 150 bu. per acre. 
these oats and all other farm seeds free 


Harry N. Hammond Seed Go., 
Fi Box 35; Bay City, Mich. 





Without a Peer,” 








million readers. 
gest, best and chea 
published in America. 








FREE Catalogue tit Sensi spore suai ed's 


catalogue 
Box 10 A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Clarinda, lowa. 





are sold everywhere. 


1901 Seed Annual free. - 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





iC APPLES 


WE OFFER TRUE TO HAME. 
37 


Save ‘half your money by buying direct 
Gf the producer. SA’ we peiba youd it 
~ “= Send ey catalogue 

or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green's Nursery Co. Rochester WY. 





One Dollar For One Year. 





Writes a regular subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
It is BEYOND ALL comPaRison, the big- 
t national news and family journal 
It is strrctty Repvsricax in 
politics, but t is above all 4 wzwsraPER, and gives aL 
THE NEWS promptly, accuratel 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLvu- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Parse, 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
Sample Copies Free. 
LOBE PRINTING C9Q., 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 


and impartially. Ir 1 
erchant or Professional 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Address 
Posta! 
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Is the 


FERTILIZERS 


Bone, Muriate Potash, Sulphate P: 
Acid Phosphate and Kaint. _—, 


FUNGICIDES 


Ammonia, Sulph Copper, Bord x 


Mixture. 

INSECTICIDES 
Arsenate Lime, Paris G » Arseni 
snd Whale Oil Soap. Horessne Emul 

Sena for prices. Established 20 yrs. 
W.S. POWELL & co., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Congress 





PAPER and Family Journal. 














EVERY FRUIT GROWER SHOULD READ K. M. KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK Eatitled 


GREA TCROPS « SMAL LFRUIT 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. The author has grown the largest crops  teney 
a In his experimental grounds arovsingle — which 


QUARTS each of fi berries 

of fine ios. 9 
ty SCIENTIFICALLY GREEDIN - 
gies to the develo) t 
of big berries that se 
THE CHEAPEST P. 
pm heen hbred 
grown thoroug 

copy of this book and‘ a 





again. 


hr: poseass ——o- of * pe pe " 

. and Oable News ce excels that of any other paper. 

Fruit Gr owers petnte the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
—_——_. omestic and world-distant facts. 


Remember 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRIOE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
each week, 1(4 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Qansnen nr DAO ree nn nerrnnerorw™ 


Twice-a-Week Republic 


Its eee 
t 


and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and quertions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe forthe best medium keeping in touch with the whole 
wo'ld. It is DEMOORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWS- 





This has 


GG TREES TSS 

Thirty-First Year. 
gist kn ok come 

Specialties: Fruit and 

4. WRAGG & SONS CO., 





WHERS 
Nursery FAL, 

Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, . 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





Mv wauxee, tows. |BINSENG, . sisu! ters ‘con ‘amp cond ot 


NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ill. 
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Live Stock. 


Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

#eb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 
‘and-Chinas. 

Web. 15.—Preston & Wycoff, Rowe, Kan. 
Sherthorns. 

Feb. 16.—N. H. Gentry. Combination 
Berkshire sale, at Live Stock Pavilion. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 16.—Combinatioh Berkshire sale at 
Kansas Ci 


» Mo. 
Feb. 1i8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fed. 19-20. — Armour, Funkhouser 
others. Kansas City. H 
Feb. 27.—Zeigra Bros. Poland-Chinas. 
March 2.—Kirkpatrick & Sons and W. P. 
Goode. Poland-Chinas. Kansas City, 


Mo, 

March 6.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Mdarch 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


, Kansas City, Mo. 
ee a abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 


K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
@arch 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 
See ©. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 
O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
orth ie at Kansas City, Mo. 
wer. thorn Seation Galloway cattle. 
5 Co, Shorthorn Breeders’ 
~ Asaociation. Columbia, Mo. x 
A 22, 2.—N. H. and June! - 
Kins. Shorthorn cattle. Kansas y, 
ae ion 
—Two days combinat 
a a Shorthorns, from 


erds of June K. King, _N. H,. Gentry, 
Gentry Bros. and W. P. Harned. 


——$——$—$—_——_ 
SAS 
RD SALE DATES AT KAN 
= CITY, MO 








and 


Feb. 2%-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 


others. Herefords. 
april 2-3.—Colin Cameron. 
feb. 17-22.—Armour and 
tords. 


Herefords. 
others. Here- 


——————— 


javed, in- 
CULOSE, is guaranteed to cure — oe. 


but do not choose a cow with too much 
fault to breed to produce show calves.” 

He said it seemed to be the small, com- 
pact bulls that are the great sires, weigh- 
ing from 1,900 to 2,000 pounds. The same 
is true of the dams—small cows with fine 
heads of breed character, great constitu- 
tion and vitality, and of good milking 
qualities in order that the calf may start 
off right. 

It is the well bred and not the plain 
bred animals that produce champions. 
In selecting the calf, the countenance 
should be clear, eye prominent, head 
broad, muzzle clean, jaw strong; it should 
be of great heart girth, have a well sprung 
rib, good hind quarters, be compact, thick 
and deep. He then told how the feeding 
should be done, “‘but,’’ said he, “do not 
think that all calves that are good will 
feed into show animals. Champions do 
not come by chance, but by careful and 


observant breeding and feeding.”’ 
THE TUBERCULINE TEST was much 


discussed and Alvin H. Sanders of Chi- 
cago spoke very emphatically in favor of 
the passage of a resolution condemning 
the United States tuberculosis quarantine 
regulations. 

B. O. Cowan of New Point, Mo., ad- 
dressed the breeders on the “Feed and 
Care of the Herd from the Practical 
Standpoint of Profit and Loss.”” He 
handled the subject in a yery able man- 
ner, touching upon the various prob- 
lems that confront the breeder in his daily 
work. After handling in detail a number 
of practical problems, he closed by advo- 
cating a more general study of Shorthorn 
history. 

The papers read and discussed prove the 
progressive spirit of the organization and 
forecast for it large and enlarged useful- 
ness. 

ECHOES FROM THE MEETING. 

The address of welcome was made by 
G. M. Walden, president of Kansas City 





med eyes. Treatment pos 
THES SUULOSES REMEDY CO., St. Lout, Mo. 


——— 
ATTENDING SALES. 

Many farmers after reading reports of 
long prices obtained for breeding cattle or 
for top-of-the-market cattle, conclude to 
invest their surplus money (or even incur 
more risk and make a loan) in individuals 
of some standard breed. Their knowledge 
of the strong points of the animals pur- 
chased is general rather than specific, 
and the score card is largely enigmatical; 
hence such men are frequently failures 
when handling pedigreed stock, and in- 
variably the stock and not the men re- 
ceive the condemnation. But success in 
handling blooded cattle means thorough 
and definite knowledge regarding every 
detail from study of sire and dam till the 
progeny is prepared for breeding, or for 
the butcher’s block. 

The uninitiated will be much benefited 
by attending large cattle sales. At them 
will be found men who have expert knowl- 
edge of stock breeding. Their offerings 
testify that they are breeding in accord- 


Live Stock Exchange. Many happy things 
were said by President Walden, which 
were warmly received, but he also made 
'the following substantial statement: 

“Gentlemen, your pursuit is a noble 
one. In looking into the faces of the gen- 
tlemen before me, I am more than ever 
convinced that no little two by four man 
can engage in the breeding of fine stock. 
It not only requires money, but it requires 
intelligence. It requires education. 

“You have worked wonders in the last 


| few years in the improvement of beef cat- 


tle. I can recall the time when the most 
artistic Shorthorns passed over our scales 
at 2 cents per pound. Now they are sell- 
ing at $200 to $500 per head. You gentle- 
men in a measure are responsible for this 
change in the condition of affairs.”’ 

H. C. Duncan of Osborn, Mo., responded 
to President Walden’s address of welcome 


point. Mr. Duncan said, in, part: 
Kansas City has become the household 
word of people of all nations, who wear 
good clothes and eat good beef, and mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change do both. They are up-to-date, and 





ance with fixed principles. There is often 
opportunity to meet these leading breed- | 
ers, and they are so thoroughly alive, that 
a few moment’s talk with them will be of | 
untold value to the thinking young man | 
who contemplates launching in this, to | 
him, new enterprise. 

Then the cattle are there for inspection, 
and buyers who have passed the novitiate | 
stage are also present, and while exam- 
ining the various animals will remark 
concerning good and bad points of the 
several individuals. These men are often 
ready to counsel one as to the character- 
istic marks of a good breeding animal. 

The auction of the stock in the sale | 
ring is a great educator. For men who 
are paying fancy prices usually know 
whether they are buying color and name 
or whether they are securing animals fer 
their herd that will increase the value of 
that herd. 

It costs money to attend such sales. Yes, 
but not so much as to engage in a line of 
business that requires much trained judge | 
ment and in which the loss, if it is loss, | 
is so large, without a conception of what 
is required in a stock breeder and of the 
animal handled. Often a visit to a great 
breeding cattle sale will revolutionize a 
man’s views regarding this industry. 





SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


CENTRAL 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Central Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
was in session January 29 and 30 in Kan- 
sas City, and many valuable papers were 
read and discussed. The last thing be- 
fore adjournment was the election of offi- 
cers. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was read and adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged. A motion was car- 
ried declaring the members nominated by 
the committee as the association's officers 
for the ensuing year. The officers elected 
were as follows: 

* President, H. C. Duncan, Osborn, Mo. 

First vice-president, 8S. C. Hanna, How- 
ard, Kas. 

Second vice-president, 
Mosby, Mo. 

Secretary, B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 

Treasurer, H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 

The following vice-presidents for the 
states named were elected: 

J. E. Robbins, Horace, Ind. 

V. O. Hildreth, Aledo, Tex. 

R. M. Allen, Ames, Neb. 

Martin Flynn, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cc. B. Dustin, Summer Hill, Ill. 

F. E. Kellogg, Claridon, Ohio. 

Aaron Barber, Avon, N. Y. 

W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills, Mich. 

John T. Cowan, Cowan’s Mills, Va. 

Frank Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

H, F. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Abram Renick, Sycamore, Ky. 

M. I. Lyons, Fort Reno, O. T. 

Thomas Short, Schley, Nev. 

J. L. Chambers, Lebanon, Tenn. 

The executive committee was elected as 
follows: H. C. Duncan, 8. C. Hanna, B. 
O. Cowan, H. R. Clay and T. J. Wornall. 

GEORGE BOTHWELL of Nettleton, 
Mo., read a paper on the subject, “How 
to Breed and Feed to Produce Junior 
Champions.”’ The address proved highly 
instructive and was heartily applauded. 
Mr. Bothwell’s paper brought an exten- 
sive general discussion. 

The first requisite, he thought, in order 
to breed a champion, is to have a good 
sire, one that has descended from cham- 
pions on both sides; then get a cow that 
will nick well with the animal you intend 
to use. She, also, should descend from 
prize winners. The defects, if any, in 
the bull should be remedied in the female, 
and vice versa. But neither should be de- 
ficient in any point. Here, he thought, 
the pedigree is an advantage. “I con- 
sider the pedigree,’’ he said, ‘a guide or 
compass to direct us in our breeding oper- 


T. J. Wornall, 


| This is the view, 


the welcome tendered by President Wal- 
den proves beyond a possibility of a doubt 
the effect of eating good beef and the 
clothes go along. Your market is second 
only to one in the world; your buyers and 
sellers are gentlemen of honor and trust. 
President Walden, of 
cattlemen, especially the Shorthorn breed- 
ers assembled on this occasion. 

“Your city has become the city of con- 
ventions—social, business and political. 
Through the enterprise and liberal spirit 
of the stock yards company you have the 
best market for blooded cattle in the 
world. Your exchange has always en- 
couraged the production of good cattle, 
and thereby becomes a benefactor to all, 


sumer of beef.’’ 
A CORRECTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The typo made 
me say in the issue of January 30: “‘Rough 
men of wide experience,’’ etc., when I said 
range men, etc. 

I realize my writing is somewhat like 
Will Carleton’s lawyer’s—“‘isn’t print, spe- 
cially when it’s cold,’’ but I do not care 
to make it appear that the admirers of the 
Galloways and Herefords are rough men— 
no, not by any means. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 

MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 

Midland Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
29, 1901, 8 o’cleck p. m.—A number of stock- 
men met in Parlor 8S to formulate plans 
for securing an appropriation from the 
State Legislature for a State Fair. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. N. H. 
Gentry of Sedalia, Mo., who stated the 
object of the meeting and told what would 
be needed to thoroughly equip the ground 
already secured and to give Missouri a 
state fair equal to any of her sister states. 
Mr. C, E. Leonard of Bell Air, Mo., was 
elected chairman, and Frark B. Hearne 
of Independence, secretary. Short talks 
urging the necessity of a fair were made 
by Mr. Leonard, Jno. McDiramid, H. C. 
Duncan, J. H. Lipscomb, J. M. Payne, and 
others. After the general discussion the 
following resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Duncan and unanimously carried. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the state should appropriate 
not less than $500,000 for the improvement 
of our state fair grounds. 

It was moved by Mr. Bellows that the 
chairman appoint a committee of 20, which 
with the chairman and secretary as ex- 
officio members, would visit the Legisla- 
ture and urge appropriations. This mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Sellows that the 
secretary make a list of the counties here 
represented and each representative be a 
committee to work up the matter in his 
own county. Said motion was unanimous- 
ly carried. 

Moved by Mr. Wornall that we ask all 
other associations, all dairymen and all 
industries in the State, to assist in get- 
ting the appropriation of $500,000. 

The following counties were represented 
at the meeting: Clay, Jackson, Clinton, 
Cooper, Platte, Pettis, Nodaway, De- 
Kalb, Saline, Bates, Caldwell, Callaway, 
Adair, Ray and Atchison. 

Any information or literature bearing 
on the fair will be sent on application to 
J. R. Rippey, secretary, Sedalia, Mo. On 
motion adjourned. 


Cc. E. LEONARD, Chai ‘ 
Frank B. Hearne, pooreiney. an 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If anyone contemplates a hhange of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. ere 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at various points on the line of the Rio 
FS egae —— bee mrt in that state. 

very productive and mar- 
ket close at hand. Many by 


are prominent features of 





ations. If you find the cow has been too 
closely bred, try an out cross, with a bull 
of the right make-up to correct her faults, 


these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
stage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
eintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


in a well-worded speech, brief and to the | 


whether he be a breeder, feeder or con- ' 











with the 
Makers. 


- 





ANOTHER GREAT HEREFORD SALE. 
Will Be Held at Kansas City, February 


“a, a, 


A grand offering of Hereford cattle, se- 
lected from the herds of C. A. Stannard, 
Emporia, Kas.; Van Natta & Son, Fow- 
ler, Ind.; Gudgell & Simpson, Independ- 
ence, Mo.; Scott & Marsh, Belton, Mo., 
and steward & Hutch. ou,,Gree: wood, Mo., 
will be sold at Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
26, 27, 28 next. The names of the breeders 
who join in this sale are a sufficient war- 
ranty that the animals to be sold will be 
good individually and in breeding. We 
can speak of but few of the animals in 
the different consignments that are well 
worthy of special mention. 

In Mr. Stannard’s offering Balinda, by 
Cherry Lad, by Cherry Boy, is a wonder- 
fully good cow. She has fine finish and 
quality, with plenty of size. In a bunch 
of good heifers by Wild Tom, one of the 
best is Tom's Grace. Anyone wanting a 
plum will do well to keep his eye on this 
one. Miss Java, Rosemary and Miss Le- 
ona are by Java and they are individually 
three as good heifers as one is likely to 
find anywhere in one sale, all by one bull. 
Miss Hill, by Keep On, is a grand heifer 
of the low-down, thick-meated kind. Im- 
ported Keep On is the sire of six heifers 
in the offering, one of the best of which is 
Countess, a winner at Kansas City last 
fall. Keep On’s Prince is another good 
one, and May Broad Gauge 4th, will do 
to look after. All six are a credit to any 
bull. Among the four sired by Java, 
Allene is one of the best in the entire 
offering. Jewell 3d and Lady Bell are two 
more good ones. Salisbury Lass, by im- 
ported Salisbury, is another that it will 
pay those who want something good to 
watch. There will be 29 heifers in this 
, Offering, and 20 bulls. A Mary, the latter 
Mary's Keep On, by imported Keep On, 
;} Out of Mayflower, by Beau Red, is a bull 
:of wonderful quality and substance, and 
‘a splendid handler, and ought to find a 
|home at the head of some good herd. 
!'Nun’s Tom, by Wild Tom, is a very large 
‘bull for his age, and of good quality and 
‘finish. Sunny Slope Prince, dropped in 
December, 1899, by Wild Tom, is a goud 
| Strong calf that has a great future before 
him. Silver’s Keep On, Lop Wing, Jr., 
| Lord Binge, Java 2d, Sunny Slope Tom II. 
and Charm are all good ones. Harum, 
by Java, born January 4, 1900, and Sen- 
,tinel 2d, by imported Sentinel, are two 
splendid calves that will be appreciated. 

VAN NATTA & SON’S OFFERING 
‘This offering contains 15 bulls ranging in 
ages from Sept. 22, 1899, to March 19, 1900, 
and four that are older. The latter are 
four good ones. Two of them are by the 
great Christopher, the best of which are 
;Chris Cross and Chris Fowler. These are 
two good bulls. The other two are by 
Cherry Boy, one is Cherry Lad, a plum, 
a good one, and a full brother to two- 
year-old Betsy, that sold for $750, and 
the yearling Betsy 2d, that sold for $9z65. 
There are eight by Almont, the plum of 
which is Chrispian. Here is a wonderfully 
,thick calf, with great style and finish. 
, Three are by March On, the choice of 
which is March On lith. Here is a plum, 
a good one. He is much like his sire in 
make-up. There will be 21 head of cows 
‘and heifers—two cows from 5 to 6 years 





‘old, the rest heifers ranging from 23 to 28 | 


months old. Four of these heifers are by 
Almont. Adelaide 2d is the choice of this 
lot. She combines great size, quality and 
finish, and ought to make a great cow. 
‘Four are by Actor, a half-brother to 
Mr. Funkhouser’s Hesiod 2d. Vixen 2d 
of this let is a show heifer. Watch her 
if you want a plum. Reginald, by Heng- 
jler, dam Rose Fowler, by Fowler, is 
very much of the same make-up as Vixen 
2d. There are two by Christopher—Carry 
,2d and Chastene. These two heifers com- 
| bine great size, depth, flesh and finish. 

Benson, the bull at the head of the 
Steward & Hutcheon herd, has a great 


yearling heifer in this offering. Miranda, | 


by Commodore, is one of the plums of this 
offering, and is a good one in any com- 
pany. Miss Fame 7th, by March On, is 
| well named. It will be a surprise if she 
doesn't become famous. Janice and 
; Angelia 4th are two very promising heif- 
ers by Christopher. March On has a 
yearling heifer that is a good one—a full 
sister to junior heifer show calf this last 
fall. Miranda 2d, by March On, was the 
;fourth prize heifer at Kansas City last 
fall, and she is looking better than ever. 
| With the reputation of these two great 
herds, you will not be surprised at the 
quality of their offerings in this sale. We 
can assure our readers these animals 
would be a credit to any herd in the land. 
| We will make mention of the remainder 
of this offering in next week’s issue. 


| STOCK NOTES. 


THE AMERICAN CATTLE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION is called to meet at 
‘Denver, Colo., March 5, 1901, for the pur- 
pose of making permanent the prelimin- 
ary organization that was effected at the 
late meeting of the National Live Stock 
' Association, held at Salt Lake City. 

A. E. DERICQLES. 

A SHORTHORN BULL.—C. E. 
Leonard shipped a Shorthorn bull calf 
|lately to the Live Stock Commission Co. 
of Kansas City. The calf was purchased 
for a stockman in the west. The price 
| paid was $300.—Bunceton, Mo., Eagle. 

S. W. COX, Greenfield, Mo., writes: 
“Inclosed you will find money order in 
payment for advertising. Renew my con- 
tract for the coming year. Sales have 
been extra good during the past year. I 
,have sold all the Shorthorns that I have 
|for sale except two bulls, coming one 
year old. They are good, beefy calves, 
and will do someone lots of good. I have 
a number of Poland-China gilts ready to 
breed; also boars ready for service.” 

THE BILTMORE BERKSHIRE sale to 


‘be held at Biltmore, N. C., next week 


| (Feb. 12), will doubtless attract not only | 


Berkshire breeders, but many others who 
will take advantage of this opportunity 
lto visit the famous Biltmore farms, on 
| which Mr. George Vanderbilt has expend- 
ed fabulous sums of money. The Biltmore 
Berkshire herd is the best that money and 
| skill could get together, and the 50 head 
j that will be sold next week comprise an 
, offering of unsurpassed merit, 15 of -which 
are sows imported from England. The re- 
mainder will be a selected lot, the get of 
'such boars as Highclere, the champion 
, boar of England, and Columbia’s Duke, 
the champion of America in 1898. This 
‘splendid chance to get fresh blood of the 
jhighest quality will surely be appreci- 
ag by the Berkshire breeders of Amer- 
ca. 

By_buying tourists’ tickets to Asheville, 
N. C. (one and one-half miles from the 
farm) at one and one-third fare for the 
round trip, one can make the trip quite 
reasonably, and it will afford a very pleas- 
ant outing. For catalogs write to Bilt- 
more Farms, Biltmore, N. C. 

THE GREAT BERKSHIRE SALE at 
Kansas City, February 16, will be an event 
| worth keeping in mind, and whoever 
wants a top Berkshire in breeding and 

uality cannot afford to miss the sale. 

e consignments are from as good herds 
as there are in the land, and the con- 
signors assure us that they have selected 
as good animals for this sale as their 
respective herds contain. If you have not 
sent for a catalog do so without delay. 

VIVION & ALEXANDER, the old re- 
Mable Poland-China hog breeders, Fulton, 
|Mo., have for sale a bunch of boars old 
enough for use, that are extra individuals, 
‘black with white points, out of sows by 
Chief of All, he by old Yes Perfect, he by 
Perfect I Know, out of a Black U. 8. sow. 
This is breeding that is hard to beat. The 
pigs will be sold low to give room that 
is needed for the coming crop of pi 
‘They also have a fancy bunch of 20 zilts 
by Chief of All that will be bred this 
month to Yes Perfect. Those ordering 
{soon will get the choice of the bunches, 
| which are the best, Messrs. V. & A. say, 
they have raised in 20 years. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


| Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Receipts during week ending Feb. 2 were 
12,481 cattle, 35,021 ho and 4,427 sheep, 
against 11,445 cattle, 42,624 hogs and 3,325 
sheep the previous week. Compared with 
‘corresponding week a year ago, cattle 
‘show an increase of 700 head, hogs a de- 
|crease of 6,200, sheep an increase of 700. 
| Receipts at the four principal markets 
‘were 108,300 cattle, 285,900 hogs and 106,400 
sheep, against 110,900 cattle, 338,800 hogs 
and 93,100 sheep last week. During the 
same week a year ago there were 104,100 
cattle, 292,000 hogs and 117,700 sheep. 
| CATTLE—Receipts in the Native Divis- 
ion have been moderately light; very few 
good cattle here, and none that could be 
termed strictly choice or fancy. Best 
grades sold about steady with the close of 
last week, while the medium and fair to 
good, which composed the principal part 
,of the receipts, declined about 10c. Re- 
ceipts of fed Texas were fairly liberal, and 
prices remained about the same as last 

. Handy weight, well fatted butcher 

heifers were in strong demand at full 
, Steady prices, while.the canning and me- 
dium grade cows declined about l0c. Re- 
'ceipts of stockers and feeders were not 
,;equal to the demand, very best grades 
| Shade stronger, common and fair to good 
, about steady. Receipts from Kentucky 
and that portion of Tennessee above the 
| National Quarantiné Line were light, and 
prices a shade stronger. The demand for 
; Stocker heifers was good, and values a 
shade higher than last week. There was a 
good clearance in all departments at the 
close. Veal calves, bulls and milk sows 
| sold steady to strong. 

Quotations based on the present condi- 
tion of the market are as follows: Best 
jmative beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
| 1,800 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.80 to $6.00; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.75; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.25 to 
$5.50; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
|to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to $5.20; the bulk of 
;the native beef steers averaging 1, 
pounds and upwards were of very plain 
| quality, sold at $4.75 to $5.25 and the best 
price was $5.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds 
| average, full range, rough to best, $4.40 to 
' $5.10, bulk of sales at $4.40 to $5.00; steers, 
{1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full range, 
| $3.40 to $4.75, bulk of sales at $4.10 to $4.50; 
steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds full 
| range to $4.75, bulk sold at $3.75 to 
' $4.25. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
' pounds and upwards, $3.25 to $4.50, the bulk 
| at $3.90 to $4.25, and they were medium to 
good quality; common to choice stockers, 
$2.75 to $4.50, bulk at $3.50 to $4.10, and the 
| quality was good; stock heifers, full 
range, $2.25 to $3.45 and the bulk at $2.75 to 
$3.30. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.65 to 
' $5.00 and there were very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at $4.15 to 
$4.60; good native cows and heifers sell at 
$3.15 to $4.10; medium cows at $2.75 to $3.10; 
fair cows $2.35 to $2.70; inferior, light and 
old cows $1.25 to $2.25. The bulk of the 
| Southwest cows sold at $2.25 to $3.10, and 
|the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.35 to 
$3.50. Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. 
| Veal calves, full range, $4.50 to $7.25 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $6.00 to $7.00 per 100 pounds. 
, Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.25 to $4.25 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $2.75 to 
, $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.40 to $4.00, bulk 
‘of sales $3.00 to $3.40. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.40 to $3.75, the bulk at $2.75 to $3.10. 
During the week the milkers sold at a 
full range of $23.00 to $47.00 per cow and 
|ealf, the bulk of sales being at $80.00 to 

00. 


' 


Receipts in the Southern Division were 
| 306 cars, the same number as last week, 
;and 50 more than the corresponding week 
a year ago. Values on all classes closed 
| about the same as last week. 

During the week Mississippi and Louis- 
|iana yearlings sold $2.25 to $2.75, cows at 
| $2.15 to $2.25 and 88-pound fed steers at 
| $3.75. Arkansas and Tennessee calves sold 
at $3.50 to $5.00 per 100 pounds, bulls at $2.50 
to $3.25, cows at $2.00 to $3.00 and steers 591 
to 981 pounds average at $3.25 to $4.15. Tex- 
as and Indian Territory calves, 200 to 
pounds average, sold at $8.00 to $16.00 per 
head. Bulls sold at $2.50 to $3.60, stags 
and oxen at $2.75 to $3.65 and cows and 
| heifers at $2.35 to $4.75, with the bulk at 
$2.80 to $3.10 and steers 734 to 1,450 pounds 
average at $3.50 to $4.75, with the bulk at 


.80 to $4.30. 

HOGS—The week opened with a fair 
run, and early showed an advance of 6c, 
but closed weak. Favorable advices and 
light run Tuesday, sellers were able to 
force an advance of 10c. Wednesday light 
receipts, opened steady, but closed weak. 
Thursday, receipts moderate, advices un- 
favorable, causing a decline of 10c. The 
quality Friday was fairly good, and prices 
2% to 5c higher. Saturday, receipts were 
fairly liberal and market active at an ad- 
vance of 5c. A good clearance was made 
at following prices: Butchers and pack- 
| ers $5.30 to $5.40, Yorkers and shippers $5.15 
to $5.32%, heavy pigs $4.90 to $5.25, light 
|pigs $4.50 to $4.70, rough heavies $4.75 to 

1 


| SHEEP—With light receipts for the 
| week, the market was in good shape, 
|Monday and Tuesday advanced lic, and 
remained steady during the balance of 
the week. A good clearance was made at 
| following prices: Best sheep $4.25 to $4.50, 
| best lambs $5.25 to $5.50, best bucks $3.00 to 
$3.50, stockers $2.75 to $3.25. 

Monday, Feb. 4.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
| the Native Division very light, and .prices 
a shade stronger than last week. Chicago 
reported 19,000, and the market steady to 
strong. 
| The run in the Southern Division also 
light, and prices a shade stronger than at 
| the close of last week. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, 
higher than last weeks’ close. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week’s closing prices. 





market 5c 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST 


| —- — 
On February 12th, and on each Tuesday 
until April 30th, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway will sell one-way 
‘second-class tickets at the following very 
low rates: 

To Montana poirits 

To North Pacific Coast points 

To California 

These tickets will be good on all trains 
and purchasers will have choice of six 
routes and eight trains via St. Paul and 
two routes and three trains via Missouri 
‘River each Tuesday. The route of the 
|Famous Pioneer Limited trains and the 
U. S. Government Fast Mail trains. 


| All Ticket Agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 
or for further information address F. A. 


ony Building, Chicago. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Live Stock Auctio: 
dAS. IW. SPARKS, Societe as 
hogsand horses held in America. Terms low. 


+ WORLEY ES PEAS 
Write before claiming dates. 


R, L. HARRIMAN, “"ianceton, aro" 


U particular. Am selli for 
country. ‘Terms low.” 











Miller, General Passenger Agent, Old Col-' 
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Combination 
Public Sale! 
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VAVA 64042" 


209—HEAD—209 


Registered Hereford 


At the KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS SALE PAVILION, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY 
AND THURSDAY, 


herds. 


to select from we believe 


we are 


FEBRUARY 26, 27, 28, 1901. 


The animals catalogued for this sale are all 


als | young and desirable, as the 
owners contributing the cattle have selected th 7 


( e best young cattle in their 
Several representatives from their show herds 


We pledge the best 200 head of Herefords ever offered 
Considering the fact that we have over 2000 head of 


of 1900 are included. 
at a sale in America. 
high class Herefords 


justified in making the above pledge. The 


offering consists of 110 cows and heifers and 99 bulls, all of which were bred 
by the parties making the sale, except 6 head, and are the get of their lead- 


ing herd bulls. 
the following 
Hesiod 29th, 


rominent 


About 75 head of the females are bred and safe in calf to 


herd bulls:—Wild Tom, Imported Keep On, Java, 


Rex and Militant, the sire of Mischief Maker. 
Sale will open each day at 10 a.m. For Catalogues, address 


CUDGELL & SIMPSON, INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS: 
W. S. VAN NATTA & SON, 
FOWLER, IND. 


SCOTT & MARCH, 
BELTON, MO. 


STEWARD & HUTCHEON, 
GREENWOOD, MO. 
C. A. STANNARD, 
EMPORIA, KAN. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON, 
INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


mported Roderic, Imported March On, Christopher, Dandy 


Auctioneers—Cols. F. M. Woods, R. E. Ed- 
mondson, J. W. Judy, Carey M. Jones, 


J. W. Sparks, Fred Phillips, 
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UCTION SALE 


of Pure Bred 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION, 


Galloway 


KE NKEKAE RIN ay 


at 


KANSAS CITY, MO., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1901, at 10 A. M. 
DISPERSION SALE OF THE FAIRVIEW HERD. 


Everything goes. 


blood that breeds. 


40 head of bulls, cows and heifers. 

prize winning bull, Bassanio 6441. 
Mr. Philip Grace, Rose Hill, Iowa, 

had at the head of his herd for two years. 


The best of the breed. Herd headed by the great 
20 Crusader cows; 
also consigns to this sale 8 splendid bulls, one of which he has 
The others are of his own breeding and are all 

Mr. H. H. Harris, Jr., of Marshall, Mo.,consigns three King Hensol 9967 bulls, 
you can find. They are all the King Hensol bulls to be sold at auction at least for 
Mr. Winslow has leased his farm for a term of 
herd and offers the entire herd to the highest bidder. 


all good ones. 


good ones. 
which are as good as 
some time. 


years and finds it necsssary to close out his Fairview 
It is rich in blood that sells, blood that wins and 
Catalogues now ready, send for one to 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Mgr., Independence, Mo. 
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PUBLIC 


120 HEAD 


ARMOUR-FU 


IMPORTED 4ND AMERICAN 
HEREFORDS, 


Kansas City, February 19th and 20th. 


We shall offer a Grand Lot of Bulls and 


Cows from the best A 
Families. The Riversid 


will sell Ten Head of the Celebrated Shade- 


lands with us. 


KIRK B. ARMOUR, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


JA 


ney 
! 


SALE 


NKHOUSER 


merican and English 
e Hereford Cattle Co. 


S. A. FUNKHOUSER, 


Plattsburg, Mo. 


: 
: 


MORSRO ECHR SROCRSeROROCH oO Re 


Shorthorn Cattle 


As good blood as the breed contains. 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke 11th, 121622 in service. 


—Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 
Imp. Nonpareil Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 


Young stock for sale. Come and see or address, 


EO. Nettleton, Mo. 





IDLEWILD SH 


Special offering, 30 


Crui: 
—sired by Imp. Spartan Hero 77962, out of Imp. 
Lady by Champion of England. ‘This blood mad 


ORTHORNS |! 


Lele ha ccna ents 908 HO pare 
» Vol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golder 


ous. 
W. P. HARNED, VeRMONT. COOPER Cv. ,’“0 


NCOLN DIP 


Cures scab; Destroys Skin parasites. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 
New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisco. 


LI 








SHORTHORN CA L % ropa weleced 
to the breed, and Poland- 
China hogs of the wost approved strains, extra 
good youns cattle ant bem one eee write your 
K.C., Pt. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron Tnorndale 123,000; Dark 





128,000; 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and 
since ise. and are great mines allen ane 


Roan or A! "1895 will trade 
pril 30, Lahn fd 


‘strains have been tn the 
L @ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 hi in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 

fivenat vaniaet ian, Na, teda 

— buli of the Kansas City Show, 1900." Sor 
ED Pa ©. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 


R. R. and telephone station, Bunceton. Mo 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 84 23696 by Heathen Lada 
the herd. families. For a notes 
yond = Kay 2 7 Wateon Bros., Judson, 
os Co., Mo., J. F. ATSON, Mgr., RB. BR. Sta. 





GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 


Farmers! Do your own de- 





Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood predominate in Shi 

and Berkshires of as good blood as the mot y con: 

tains. Young stock forsale. Call on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER. 
WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 

I have achoice lot of young bulls of le 
and Bates families, and invite parted mage — 
int in good cattle 
farm, four miles weet of Windsor. 
ed herd in Mo, for southern p 
ut oncars. Windsor is on main 
. R.. 20 miles south of Sedalia. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
sentence 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





» All stock. 
line M.,K. & T 








camp Creek Herefords. 
oO stock he 
LOUIS WEHRMAN, | Bg} 3 Mo 





ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes com; 
C or furnished complete at attractive ee 
Address THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulle Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 








JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 
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The time of holding the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia the present year has 
been fixed for Sept. 9th to Mth, inclusive. 
Entries on live stock Friday, 
Sept. 6th. 


close on 


The Carroll County (Mo.) Fair Associa- 
tion has a $1,000 damage suit on its hands 
just at present. It appears that a woman 
stepped through a hole in the amphithe- 
ater during the meeting of 1900, injuring 
herself quite The majority of 
county fair associations have more holes 
in their surplus fund than in their amphi- 
theaters, but such is not the case with the 
association at Carroll, which is well fixed 
tinancially. 


severely. 


The Colman Stock Farm will have a 
promising green pacing mare that will be 
at the county fairs this season. Her 
name is Monbelle, color roan, sired by 
Waverly Prince, he by Kentucky Prince, 
he by Clark Chief 89, best son of Mam- 
brino Chief. Waverly Prince's first dam 
was Rowena, by Hambletonian 10, sec- 
end dam Waverly Howland, by American 
Star. The dam of Monbelle is Ida Hays, 
by Harold. Monbelle has been in two or 
three races at county fairs, under name 
ef Niagara and Blanche O., and has a 
record of 2:344. Her name has been 
changed at the request of her owners by 
the Am. Trotting Association to Monbelle. 

Charles Marvin is now the owner of the 
trotters formerly owned by Messrs. Mil- 
ler & Sibley, those gentlemen having pre- 
sented to their former trainereall their 
houses, together with their lease of Ash- 
land Park Farm, near Lexington, Ky., 
which has eight years to run. The Penn- 
sylvania firm have been gradually los- 
ing interest in the trotting horse busi- 
ness since the death of St. Bel, and had 
it not been that they practically engaged 
Mr. Marvin for life, they would have been 
eut of the business before now. The 
transferral of all their horses to Mr. 
Marvin probably an arrangement to 
terminate their contract with that gen- 
uUeman as a trainer. 


is 


Ho Yow, Chinese Consul General at San 
Francisco, California, is going into the 
business of raising trotting horses for 
profit and pleasure. He has completed 
negotiations for a farm near San Jose, 
which will be operated practically ex- 
clusively by Chinese. Aside from an Amer- 
ican overseer, Chinamen will be trained 
to do all the work. Already Ho Yow has 
purchased three promising colts, a geld- 
ing and two mares. Specially constructed 
sulkies, harness and all the equipment 
of a racing ~table have been ordered, 2'! 
of the most expensive kind. The horses 
will remain vn the local track until the 
stock farm is ready for occupation. Ho 
Yow will breed his own line of trotters, 
and will purchase suitable brood mares. 
His horses wiii be entered on the coast 
circuit this year. until time East, 
when they will be sent to Kentucky. He 
will have entries in the big stakes. 


to go 


Mr. Marvin was the first trainer to ex- 
ploit the brush system of making trotters, 
a system, by the way, which is con- 
demned by many of: the present day 
trainers, says Raymond in the “Horse 
World.’’ Many of the best young trotters 
of the last three years were developed 
and prepared for the races by what is 
ealled the mile-upon-mile system, that 
is plenty of slow miles, the only brushing 
being done at the end of the miles. That 
Mr. Marvin had almost phenomenal suc- 
cess in developing sensational colt trot- 
ters by the brush system is true, but 
other trainers have found that except in 
occasional instances, the mile and repeat 
system works best in fitting youngsters 
to go to the races prepared to race to the 
finish in regular class events. It must not 
be inferred from this that Mr. Marvin 
developed no race horses, for he did, but 
the fact remains that the majority of 
trainers have come to the conclusion that 
they can develop race horses better by the 
slow mile and repeat style of working 
than by the brush system. 

I believe in rearing colts naturally, giv- 
ing them freedom and exercise and feeding 
them on feeds noted for bone and muscle 
forming, or in other words nitrogenous 
foods which consist largely of protein, 
says the “Breeders’ Gazette.’ There are 
two foods, bran and oats, eminently suited 
to the needs of the colt and to them may 
be added perhaps a very small amount of 
linseed meal. I would give these young 
animals no other grain. Generally speak- 
ing it is best to feed the oats ground and 
mixed with the bran, say in equal weights, 
pound for pound, and fed in quantities 
proportionate to age, and size of animal, a 
little at first, but growing in quantity as 
the age of the animal increases. As re- 
gards hay, it is needless to say only the 
sweetest, brightest and best cured should 
be fed. We cannot afford to risk injuring 
the wind, digestion or kidney of the colt 
by feeding poor hay. I prefer hay only 
medium coarse and would rather have 
some blue grass and red top in it than 
straight timothy. If a little prime clover 
is mixed in I do not object. 


Cc. F. Clay will make the season of 1901 
at the nome of his owner, Mr. J. F. Bar- 
bee, Millersburg, Ky. He is one of Ken- 
tucky’s greatest sires, and his list of 
standard performers now numbers fifty, 
with records from 2:03% to 2:30, including 
such as Connor, 2:038%; Coleridge, 2:06%; 
Choral, 2:06%, whose average time is 2:06, 
and three as great races as stand to the 
eredit of one sire. A handsome horse 
himself, the get of C. F. Clay inherit 
his beauty, and they have always proved 
themselves race horses that will stay to 








mem 


tiorse Owners! Use 
GOMBAULT’S 





the end in the hardest fought races. He is 
the sire of nine with records better than 
2:13, and not one of them that has not 
been a good winner on the turf. His 
breeding Is all that could be asked for, 
being by Caliban (son of Mambrino Pilot 
29), who also sired the great Cyclone, and 
his dam, Soprano (dam of Ambryon, 
2:184%; Eminence, 2:18\%, and four others), 
by Strathmore, second dam Abbess (dam 
of Steinway, 2:25%, etc.), by Albion. He 
was a fast horse in his racing days, and 
was retired with record of 2:18, which 
was considered a good one for that day. 
Few horses with the opportunities that 
have been afforded C. F. Clay have done 
as well in the stud, and no sire has dem- 
onstrated more ability sire extreme 
speed. 


a 


to 


MARES TO BE BRED TO SAYWA. 

Last fall an advertisement was put in 
the RURAL WORLD offering ten or fif- 
teen standard bred trotting mares to be 
let for a term of five years. More than 
fifty applications were made for them. 
They have finally been let to J. W. At- 
terbury & Bro. of Madison, Mo., and will 
be bred to their noted stallion Saywa, 
12,726; the of Sagwa, 2:13%; Griggs 
Boy, 2:17%, Saywa was by Onward, 
son of George Wilkes. The dam of 
Saywa is Abby Westwood, by Westwood 
2363, sire of Valentine, 2:20, ete., hy Black- 
wood 74, and he was by Alexander’s Nor- 
man. The dam of Westwood was Favor- 
ite, 2:35%4, by Alexander’s Abdallah 165. 
She was also the dam of Favorite 
Wilkes, 2:25%, and of that great stallion 
Bourbon Wilkes. The dam of Abby West- 
wood (dam of Saywa) was Sunflower; also 
by Alexander’s Abdallah. If Alexander's 
Abdallah is the best son of Hambletonian 
0, greater than George Wilkes or Elec- 
tioneer, as many contend, this doubling 
up of his blood in the dam of Saywa ought 
to make him a great sire and being by 
Onward, one of the best. sons of George 
Wilkes, we see no redson why he should 
not sire many other horses of as great 
speed as Sagwa is known to possess. 


sire 
etc, 


2:25%, 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


last issue of the RURAL WORLD that 
Mr. Wm. Manning of Arkansas has been 
to Springfield, Mo., and tried to find a 
match for his horse. ““George.”’ Mr, Ca- 
tothers has in his own barn horses much 
more valuable than Black Wilkes, which 
Mr. Manning mentioned, and yet they are 
not the best in Springfield by any means. 
It is more than possible that Mr. Man- 
ning might not be able to match “George” 
in Springfield, and yet for any purpose 
Jack Larkin has a gelding by Chimes C., 
2:26, that would find a buyer in almost 
any market. 

It will be news to most folks that Wal- 
nut Boy has a brother. Ferguson sired 
less than 40 foals during his life. Vic- 
torine and Walnut Boy are brother and 
sister. Billy Andrews, 2:06%, is a half- 
brother to these two, being also out of 
May Hudson. Master Mechanic Kearney 
has a gelding by Bonnie McGregor that 
will style with any Wilkes horse I have 
ever seen. I suppose that ‘‘George’’ is a 
Wilkes. He if sired by a brother to 
Walnut Boy. There is a scarcity.of good 
horses all over the country. Yet there 
might possibly be half a dozen extra bay 
geldings bought in and around Spring- 
field. There are a few at Carthage. Mr. 
Manning will not find them in droves any- 
where. The most activity in the markets 
is found where they are buying trotting- 
bred coach horses. 

Black Dick, 2:11%, a combination of the 
pacing Pilot blood, with that of Dr. Herr, 
by Mambrino Patchen, a full brother tc 
the only mare that has produced four with 
pacing records of 2:15 and better, is in the 
stud at Springfield. Pat Clare, 2:24 trot- 
ting, a finer looking horse than most of 
the Wilkes horses, sired by Phallas, 2:13%, 
out of a mare by Nutwood, second dam 
the best daughter of Cuyler, will have 
several colts to his credit at Springfield in 
1991. Douglas T. has had a good many 
of his colts there in the last few years, 
several have been bought and taken to 
Jefferson City, Mo., during the last year. 
I have seen some of them with passably 
good style, although they may not have 
matches for Mr. Manning's 


is, 


been 
horse. 

Two of the dead Ben McGregor 
will be in the stud at Carthage, Mo., this 
season, Ben McGregor, Jr., owned and 
kept by E. Knell, and C. C. Light’s colt, 
dam by Elliston, second dam by Onward, 
third dam by King Rene. This fellow is 
coming three yea#S of age and is a nice 
bay, good style and weighs about 1,100 
pounds. He will make a horse 16 hands 
high and will be very popular. 

Those who have seen E. Knell’s new 
purchase, Allercyone, 2:17%, pronounce 
him the finest styled horse that has yet 
made a season at Carthage. He is the 
first one with a race record better than 
2:20, and I have no doubt that he will be 
as liberally patronized as horses that 
have from two to 30 in the list. 

S. M. Hood at Sarcoxe has a ‘sorrel 
gelding by Ben McGregor that he refused 
$150 for. Mr. Hood thinks, although unde- 
veloped, that he is the fastest horse he 
has ever bred. A bay gelding by St. Vero, 
dam by Brownell, son of Lumps, is a 
strong looking and promising trotter. Mr. 
Hood has two colts by St. Vero, a stallion 
and mare, brother and sister, dam .by 
Blacklidge, son of Ajax, and Miss Wiley, 
by Blue Bull, second dam by Meadow- 
brook, son of Cuyler. These two colts are 
the only ones I know that trace to six 
sons of Hambletonian. Through the sire 
to Electioneer, Volunteer and Lumber- 
man, and on the dam’s side to Ajax, Cuy- 
ler and Harold. There are on the place 
two nice yearling colts by the St. Vero 
colt; one standard and the other non- 
standard. The standard colt has Wilkes 
blood in combination with the blood of 
Gov. Sprague and makes the seventh son 
of Hambletonian in his pedigree, while the 
dam of Gov. Sprague was by Hamble- 
tonian. The Blacklidge mare is now in foal 
to Plano, son of Adino, by Simmons. Mr, 
Hood has been breeding a long time : 74 
has bred some good ones; those on che 
farm should prove to be his very best 
property at the present time. 

W. L. Miller,Pennsboro, Dade Co., Mo., 
is breeding his farm mares to Happy Jim, 
by Happy Heir. Mr. W. A. King of Green- 
field deserves credit for bringing so good 
a horse into Dade County. Look up his 
breeding for the good ones will be found 
among the horses advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD. 

Once in awhile we see an account of 
some one who is burned out without insur- 
ance, or a horse doing no business, that is 
not advertised. If a business is worth 
running it is worth insuring. If a horse 
is worth keeping, he is worth advertising. 
If properly kept and advertised he will 
do business. C, W. Williams does not let 
up advertising because Allerton’s book 
is full. There are colts to be sold, and 
hea must keep before the buying public 

you want to sell. The time is now at 
hand when the men who patronize public 
stallions are locking around with a view 
to selecting the sires to be used in 
Is your horse now before the people? If 
not, it is time he was. issouri is second 
to no state in the Union. Grattan’s 2:13 
catalog for 1901 is at hand. He has five 
good ones in the list, all bred in his Mis- 
souri home, before he became the prop- 
erty of the syndicate that now owns him. 


good 


sons 





IPSE DIXIT ANENT THE JOHN A. 
M'KERRON CASE. 


| 
| 


By Mambrino, Jr. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The lucubra- 
tions of most of the “wise guys” having 
shed their benign influences upon the moot- 
ed subject—liability of matinee horses to 
acquire records—permit an _ interested, 
though hitherto quiet observer of events 
to dip his oar in where he will possibly 
wish he hadn't. That “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” truism none 
will dispute. ‘‘Puck’’ remarks: “What 
fools these mortals be,"’ and some more 
recent ‘“‘genius’’. has made the observation 
that “all the fools are not dead yet,” 
which this deponent hastens to verify. In 
very carefully reading the “views” of 
numerous writers on the subject, editorial 
and others, one cannot fail to note that 
the “point of view,’ or the particular 
“angle’’ from which the subject matter 
is looked at, has very much to do with 
the summing up of conclusions in the 
premises. The recent “interview” with 


is a 





Editor RURAI, WORLD: I see by the, 


himself as ‘“‘both parties’’ 
was, to say the least, a puerile exposition, 


or, @ monumental piece of impudence, or, , 


| to mitigate the severity of the charge, we 
| will say—imprudence (7). 
| It was doubtless an 

!matter for Mr. 


Sascahagiorig to convince Mr. Harry Dever- 


easy, 


eaux, the interviewer, that it was morally, | 


legally and utterly impossible for the 
, STeat matinee horse John A. McKerron to 
‘acquire a “‘record’’—thereby lowering his 


| already acquired race record—by winning | 
ey trophy of the alleged value of | 


;a@ measl 
| five hundred, five thousand or more dol- 
lars, the price ‘cuts ice,” as the 
simple fact exists that it was a “prize” 
contended for—and won. 

“‘Lee,”’ in a late number of the “Amer- 
ican Horse Breeder,”’ puts the whole mat- 
ter in a nutshell and then 


no 


only tenable position in the case. He 
|says: ‘The decision of the Board of Re- 
view in the John A. 
far reaching effects. 
a heat in a contest for a cup that can be 
won, acquires a record, then a horse win- 
ning a heat in a contest where a blue rib- 
bon is awarded, acquires a record. This 
is the logical deduction of the ruling of 
the Board of Review, and there is no get- 
| ting away from it. It does not matter 
whether the premium at stake is of the 
monetary Value of 10 mills or $10,000.” 
True for you, Mr. Quimby! Good boy! 
j Stick to it. What in thunder do you want 
to get away from it for? It’s the essential, 
underlying principle of things we are all 
—or should be—fighting for. There are 
many more salient points in ‘‘Lee’s”’ 
ticle quoted from, wherein he attempts to 
“cut the ground from under his own feet,” 
but a man can see with half an eye that 
it is ‘up hill’ work. I do not know a 
human being who does not wish the ama- 
teur drivers and matinee horses ‘‘all the 
good luck going,’’ but we must draw the 
line at edging up 2:09 horses by racing 
for year after year and winning valu- 
able trophies in (so-called) matinee races, 
and, when seasoned to a satisfactory 
speed condition, ‘‘cut ’em loose” for “‘de 
brass” in slower classes long since grad- 
uated from, thus defrauding a worthy 
class of horses from their just emolu- 
ments. I wish to go on record right here 
that there is not the faintest possible 
hope that the Board of Review of the N. 
T. A. will write themselves down a lot 
of asses by reversing their decision anent 
John A. McKerron’s record. 


| 


8. W. MO. SHORT SHIPMENT CIRCUIT. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The South- 
west Missouri Short Shipment Racing 
Circuit was organized at a meeting at 
Harrisonville some days ago. William 
Steele of Holden was elected president, 
and Jno. D. Moore of Rich Hilll, secretary. 
The stakes this year will run from $400 to 
$1,000. Rich Hill will give an independent 
racing matinee the week of June 25, either 
two or three days. Purses will be an- 
nounced later. Dates of the regular Short 
Shipment Circuit meeting will be as fol- 
lows: Holden, August 6-9; Harrisonville, 
August 13-16; and Rich Hill, August 20-23. 
JNO. D. MOORE, Circuit Secretary. 
Rich Hill, Mo. 


Every live and enterprising business in- 
stitution seeks by all legitimate means to 
increase its business. In this respect the 
publishers of newspapers don’t differ es- 
sentially from other men. It transpires 
therefore that we are ever on the alert 
for new business and always diligently 
seeking new advertising patrons. While 
this is true it however affords us an in- 
finitely greater amount of pleasure to 
realize that we merit the continued pa- 
tronage of an old customer. We are led 
to refer to this matter by the re-appear- 
ance in our columns of the Elkhart Car- 
riage and Harness Mfg. Co. of Elkhart, 
Ind., whose advertisement will be found 
in this issue. These people have long 
been in our paper and are well known to 
our readers as the manufacturers of good 
and reliable goods, and for their honest 
and upright business methods. We take 
pleasure in again recommending them to 
our people. 


to the event, | 


dead easy, ' 
Harry Devereaux, the in- 


tries to beg | 
the question and argue himself out of the ' 


McKerron case has } 
If a horse winning’ 


ar- | 


| for 


HONORABLE 
THOMAS B. REED 


Has a most interesting article in 
this week’s (Feb. 9) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


In which he treats of the declin- 
ing influence of certain forms of 
public speaking, and its greater 
influence in other directions. 
Political, pulpit and after-dinner 
speaking are ably discussed. 


The Saturday Evening Post is a 
splendid kely \gazine, hand: 
somely printed and illustrated. 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728 and continuously published 
for 173 years; now hasa circula: 
tion of 300,000 copies weekly, 
and ought to have a million. 
to T for 

Send 25c td decken ook we po a 
two valuable little books: * The ofa 

hant”’ and “The Young Man ani e 


World The POST every week for three 
months and the two books —-ALL for Only 25c. 

















The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Veterinary. 


be made. Your horses, with good stabling, 
good hay, oats and bran, and best of all 
—good nursing, should be none the worse 
having contracted nasal catarrh. 
Treatment: Keep each horse blanketed 
and give twice a day one teaspoonful of 
the following mixture: Liquor arsenicalis, 
iodide of potassium of each four drachms; 
dissolve in one pint of water; give as a 
drench two ounces of this mixture in four 
ounces of water. If the nostrils become 
sore, make a mixture of one pint of fodi- 
form and two parts of corn starch thor- 
oughly mixed; use a teaspoonful at a time 
to blow into the nostrils occasionally, 


Linia, N. Y. 
H, H» Hamer, Vermont, Ill. Dear Sir: 
My horse that had the Fistula has been 
well for three months. Please find en- 
closed money order for more medicine. I 
want to keep it on hand. 8. E. WALES. 


Absorbine 


-- - CURES... 
Strained, 
Puffy Ankles 


without removing the 
hair or laying the hors : 
up. Does the work 
well. Pleasant to use. 
y $2 per bottle, delivered. 


W. F, YOUNG, P. D. F., 
Springfield, Mass. 














Get the Benefit of Ovr 15 Years’ Experience. 





Stallion Cards—Send Serourcamples, Cheap- 


est an et. 

Stock Catalogues—Compiled and printed at 
less than you get the 
printing alone. 

Tabulated Pedigrees—We write a tabulat- 

ed Pedigree for $1.50. 
The same. fancy. for 
framing, $3.00. 

Horse Books-—Stallion Service Books. Any 

book on the Horse, Send for 


Catalogue. 

Horse Cuts—We have a large collection in 
stock. Also make direct from 
ph to. Send for sheet. 

Printing—Letverheads, Cards, Envelopes, 

etc. Cheerfully send estimates on 
any class of printing. 


We Prepay Bxprers— er of Our Cuts 
Free when we do the Printing. 








Magnus Flaws & Co., Industry Bldg., Chicago. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 
The finest ve for leather ever discovered 


many times its cost by improved appearance: af an - 
a anc in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. mie 

















Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
la, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








| SICK CALF.—I have just lost a bull 
calf about six months old. He was in good 
condition and was only sick about 24 
hours. At first he ran at the nose and 
was stupid, seeming almost blind. His 
tongue hung out and he slobbered some; 
before death he frothed a great deal and 
‘threw his head to one side and jerked, and 
died bawling. This calf had no chance to 
catch any disease from other cattle. I 
have 14 head of cattle that seem well yet, 
except two that are running slightly at the 
nose, but they eat heartily. I intend burn- 
ing the calf up without skinning or open- 
ing it. I am putting lime and carbolic 
acid all around where it died. 

Osage Co., Mo. JAMES GROVES. 

In all probability the calf died of black 
leg (symptomatic anthrax). It is to be 
regretted that you did not open the car- 
cass and make an examination. By in- 
vestigating every part freely from skin 
to bone and noting whatever you see that 
looks abnormal, then sending in a care- 
ful description of the case, helps very 
materially sometimes to diagnose the dis- 
ease. To give our correspondents the 
most satisfactory advice it is necessary 
to have all the information possible, and 
the only way to locate the trouble is by 
following the above . plan. Sometimes 
there is a remedy, and if not, at least pre- 
cautions can be taken to save other stock 
that might perhaps become affected. 


OZENA OR NASAL CATARRH.—On 
the first of the.year I moved horses from 
a frame barn to an open log. barn. 
About the third day I noticed that one 
team began coughing and lost appetite, 
followed in a day or two with a milky 
mucus which changed to a_ yellowish 
tinge, and seemed to be thicker. At times 
it would seem to break loose and run 
freely and continue this way for about 
two weeks, when the horses seemed to get 
better. Since then they only cough oc- 
casionally, and the mucus has changed 
back. to the milky color, which I notice 
every day or so. They eat heartily and 
are gaining some flesh. Their ages are 
eight and thirteen, both had the distem- 
per about seven years ago. The other 
horses cough very little, and I only 
noticed mucus coming from nostrils oc- 
easionally. They are seven years old. I 
do not know whether they have had dis- 
temper or not. They did not commence 
to cough for about a week after the others 
and have eaten heartily all the time, and 
all seem all right otherwise. 

J. 8S. HANSARD. 

Creek N., Ind. Ter. 

Your horses have nasal catarrh. This 
disease has its origin in local causes—bad 
feed and water, dirty and filthy smelling 
stables; openings in stables, causing ir- 
regular drafts of air; damp or wet bed- 
ding; damp clay floors without any dry 
bedding, etc., etc. As you make no men- 
tion of the conditions or surroundings, we 
are unable to advise what changes should 











‘cc *. 59 van 
Electric” fase 

applied to either 

Wheels or Wagons 

is a guarantee of excellence. The pub 
lie Spprectates this fact. In4 renee we 
Sold 320,000 Electric Steel Wheels and 30 
000 Electric Handy Wagons. W: 
to fitany wagon. 1 

Electric Wheel Co. Box 74. Quincy, tlis. 











FEBRUARY 


sisting of 18 stallions and 37 mares. 
first class stallions. For catalo 
CHAS. JUDY, Auct. 
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you buy a vehicle you wan 
sametime you want é buy “hap t= 


OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO., 12 West Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


do Registered Percherons at Public Sale 


20TH, 1901, 


All the horses belonging to the estate of the late Jesse M. Stetson, con- 
All mares of suitable age are in foal to 


gues apply to 
E. 3. STETSON, Ex., Neponset, Illinois, 


7 BUGGY 
O/MS DOWN THE PIKE 
itata reasonable: peice. "yu temoes 


Hickory Vehicles 


of ¥¢ of the price 
t ory es 


on too, 
Don’t keep it if 








Send at once fora 
iNustrated catalogue— 


Ky 


No. 816 —Canopy Top, Two- 
with de curtains, 


Sam 


of our large 
REE. 


apron, sun 
Indiana. sooslloter 855 


ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANCOOK 00., ILL. 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 


Achoice collection on hand. All blacks, mostly 
coming 3 years old, some older. Absolutely the 
best that money and experience could procure, 
Anyore wishing to purchase a fir-t-cla s young 
stallion worth the money should not fat! to see my 
stock. lalso bave on hand twobay Belgian stal- 
lions. 10 years old, good and sure breeders. for sale 
at a bargain. pond d I vaston 
is on the Wabash R. R . is the second station east 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and 40 miles north of Quincy, tll 


THOROUGHBRED PERCHERON STAL- 
LIONS AND MARES, BLACK. 

Three aged and 3 young mares: 1 aged and two 4, 

and one 5-yr-old stailions. Jerseys, A. J.,C.C., all 

ages. Will sell cheap. H.V.P. BLOCK, Aberdeen, Mo. 


ENGLISH Pre fesse .ca ts 
fine OO ASELTINE. Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 














ERCHERONS—A few young, black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. Also 320 acres Kansas 
land. A. M. WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 
A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, stered. A fewchoice heifers. 
Write to . E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury‘ Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or write. 

POWELL BROS.. Lee's Summit, Mo. 














20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
For Sale, They were sired by the famous Red 
Butterfly 109704, Grand Victor mard 135844, and 
the 8525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967. First and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshan’ 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals 
For prices, etc.. address 
W. H. H, STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo 


EDGEWOOD HERD. POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best bred herd west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Bulls for sale. 
A, E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


A Fine Black Jack. well bred, Apply to 
A. P. Hatchett, New 


. 








Mo 








FOR SALE 


Black ert erirgest ree ——— breed, 2 
5 years old, ands 
sa i M. JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo, 
30 miles south of St. Louis. 


1 








Best Antiseptic Known. 
Cures in Man 


Rheumatism, cramps, strains, 
sprains, lameness, and all aches. 


For Your Horse 


Cures cuts, kicks, bruises; kills 
a spavin, curb or splint; dispels 
lameness. 


Family size, 25 cents. Horse size, so cents 
and $1.00, Ask your dealer or druggist for it. 


Prepared by Dr. Earl 8S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 














Cures Founder 





FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 

Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. v0 


Big Bargains in High-Class and Top Bred 


BERKSHIRE SWINE! 


To be Sold at Public Sale at the New Kansas City Stock Yards 
Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1901. 


Sale commences promptly at 10 o’clock A. M., under the manage- 
ment of The American Berkshire Association, when 100 Head of Berk- 
shires of Extra/Quality, will be sold to the highest bidder for cash. 


Bap boca cacome sold will be contributed by the leading breeders of Berk 
shires—men who have made the breed famous. Ev i 
- i “re " psec Biya hung a creditable specimen of the heeed.” deory cules 
mn a - a , ed by the seller to be a breeder. No by-bidding or trades 
“aid tants avec WILL BE SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

8 sale provides a rare opportunity to compare Berk 
herds of the most successful breeders. Make oolectione es ee tees he 


breeding, and secure just what you want to i 
establish’ a new herd. This sale will be made ep of about ee a 


SEVENTY SOWS AND THIRTY BOARS. 
This Sale is an Experiment, and Fancy Prices are not Expected. 


Februa al 
Kansas City, for the purpose of advertising the breed pe Ape & Saee- 


ers residing in the territory tributary to the place of th 

sale of Berkshires held at Kansas Cit Hovemher 23, 1900, "eiakiee yoo 
farmers and breeders in the vicinity of Kansas City to buy first-class speci- 
mens at rare bargains. Until the trade in Berkshires is established in the 
section marketing its stock at Kansas City, it is expected that high-class 
ene \ ee will re to be sold at a sacrifice. 

who want good Berkshires are invited to attend thi 

the rare bargains offered. The Association assures you of py y 
first-class stock, and that the highest bona fide bid will buy the hogs. The 
bids you send by mail will be handled entirely in the interest of the senders 
who will be treated as fairly as if they were present to make their own pur- 
chases. If you cannot attend this sale, send bids by mail to 


CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ill. 
COL. J.W. SPARKS, Arrangements 


C: A. STANNAR 

D. A. NN 

COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, J ‘ar {an Sale. 

For Catalogue, address Clerk of the Sale, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ll. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis opposite the city of St. 
, e . Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the , 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres, C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KRAKB, Asst. ven’] Magr 





COL. F. M. WOODS Committee on 
Aucts. 

















pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. te. A f tet <= =o 
Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the in. 
Goodn ) and fof Viola aa 
azelhurst lith, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 129017 
. J. F. FINLEY, 
18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! F-i.tazsitt Bro. 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, ov. : peop eae ae ae. 
oung 0 sex for sale. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 
er ey pee oe Oe a ee 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
be mot ato Sete” "Addn a ins acne Se 


choice heit- 
PURDY BROS, FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO 


GREAT COMBINATION SALE! 


At Columbia, Missouri, Wednesday, February 20, 1901 
of Jacks, Jennets and Stallions. 


80 Fine Jacks, nearly all old enough for service; good Good 
Blgnest bs _ oo, enh isa toe ot py gE ‘and Mwiil “s wold withen t 
-bid. ight’sstable. For ca’ ie or oth: rmati 
ANDE RS0! er info jon write 


Pedigree furnished on day of sale. JUDGE J. A. STEWART, Attheneeee et Columbia, Mo. 


German Coach and Percherons. 











Three importatio: 
the last Illinois e . 
Our buying facili 
firm lives in Ge 


of these two familiar breed: 
tate Fair we took 15 prizes out of . 
ties are unsurpassed 


in 1900. At 


rect to our place and 
of other dealers. he neil cas 


OLTMANNS BROS., 


Pioneer Importers. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorjhorns hn or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on wine et ome 


Leer, 


Germany. Watseka, 


Itlinois, 











in America and 


Sepauia, Mo. 


GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901 
id tnets 5 sean carte soe which are several prize ween Binw - g00d e 
-~ ) mancerd bred 8 Standard 
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co conveyance 
Mi: MO & SONS, Smithton. Pettis Co. 
RIMAN, Auctioneers. SULT BARTLE, Clee — 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 
—_—_—__——_ 


=BLACKLEG= 


PASTEUR VACCINE 
Branches—Kansas City, Hl sg the ghd CHIGARO. 





—_—— 





e 'y of every buggy. Our 








H.H. HAMER. VERMONT, ILL, 


MARVIN SMITH GOT Geoetoas 
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Home Cirele. 





DREAMING OF HOME. 





It comes to me often in silence 
When the firelight sputters low— 
When the black, uncertain shadows 
Seem wraiths of the long ago; 
Always with a throb of heartache 
That thrills each pulsive vein, 

Comes the old, unquiet longing 
For the peace of home again 


I'm sick of the roar of cities, 
And of faces cold and strange; 
I know where there’s warmth of welco 
And my yearning fancies range 
Back to the dear old homestead 
With an aching sense of pain, 
But there'll be joy in the coming 
When I go home again. 


When I go home again! There's music 
That never may die away, 

And it seems that the hands of angels 
On a mystic heart at play 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful, broken strain, 

To which is my fond heart wording 
When I go home again. 


Outside of my darkening window 

Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the autumn shadows 

Come drifting, drifung in. 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 

To the splash of the autumn rain; 
But I dream of the glorious greeting 

When I go home again. 

—Eugene Field. 





Ww i for the RURAL WORLD. 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS.” 


In newspapers and 1d periodicals which ad- 
mit inexperienced writers to their columns 
we often see given more or less explicit 
“directions to correspondents” in regard 
to the preparation of manuscript intended 
for publication. In my own private corre- 
spondence I have many inquiries for such 
directions, and, having learned all 1 know 
of the matter through not always agree- 
able experience, I will make such direc- 
tions the subject of this letter, hoping to 
help some struggling genius by my words. 

I am well aware that among the RURAL 
WORLD'S contributors there are quite a 
number who are even better posted upon 
such matters than I am, but, as they have 
not spoken, they will doubtless pardon me 
tor opening the way. 

it matters not whether you are writing 

r “pay” or profit otherwise than pecuni- 
ary, your manuscript should be neatly and 
tidily gotten up. Don’t offend the editorial 
eye by sending in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of tags and tatters—the odds and 
ends of your writing desk. Have your 
paper, of whatever quality, at least of 
some regular size. It is slovenly to use 
scraps, and a package of scraps should 
find its way to the waste basket. What- 
ever kind or quality of paper you have, do 
have it nice and smooth. Write as plain- 
ly and as clearly as you can, because in 
printing offices the ‘“‘copy’—your man- 
uscript—is placed about two feet from 
the typesetter’s eyes, on a slanting rack, 
and it is very trying to the eyes, especial- 
ly if “set up” at night, to read dimly 
or finely written pages. 

The paper should be smooth, that it 
may keep its position. Don’t roll your 
manuscript. Fold evenly and neatly, but 
as you value the good opinion of every 
employe through whose hands it must 
pass, don’t roll your paper. 

Editors measure by quality, not by 
quantity, and it is a useless provocation 
for you to pin, paste or sew your sheets 
of manuscript together. They have all 
to be taken apart before they are “hung 
on the copy hook.”’ 

Write only on one side of the sheet and 
number your pages. Write plainly and 
carefully every proper name and import- 
ant word. Learn to use correctly capital 
letters, and do punctuate your sentences. 

Write with a dictionary close at hand, 
in order to spell correctly and to be sure 
you have the right word for the place. A 
book. of synonyms is one of the indis- 
pensables to even the best writers. If 
some of our educated people could only 
see their writings in print just as they 
send their manuscript to the editor, they 
would blush with shame. Lawyers, 
preachers, physicians, politicians—I wish 
you could see some of their manuscript. It 
is astonishing if it is ignorance; it is 
shameful if it be from carelessness. 

Spell out all your words. Don’t write 
“Mo.” for Missouri, in the body of your 
letter; or Jno. for John. Do not depend 
upon the editor to make these correc- 
tions. Editors are very often human 
beings, and very often exceedingly busy 
ones, and may be unable, without waste 
of time, to attend to your neglect. Learn 
to depend upon yourself. 

Read over carefully what you have writ- 
ten; strike out unnecessary words or sen- 
tences in order to strengthen your style. 
Never use a word of the meaning of 
which, or of its fitness for that particular 
place, you have the least doubt. Try to 
say something of interest to at least a few 
persons besides yourself. 

If. the editor returns your manuscript, 
don’t insist upon knowing why. It may 
be because he doesn’t want to use it. 
Study the wants of the paper you write 
for. Don’t send a scientific article to a 
fashion magazine, or a funeral hymn to 
one devoted to humor. Write brightly and 
cheerfully, if you can; if not, try to make 
your pathos so beautiful that the world 


will s' to listen to you. But remember 
while world loves laughter best, it 
does not want strained merriment. 
Above all, try to do an whatever you 
set about. Don’t try to write upon a sub- 
ject about which you know nothing. ead 
all you can—learn all you can before you 
begin to write; if you Gon’ t know enough 
about it, ask for Fegee information. And 
don’t be afraid to ask, for the world is 
full of people who “know all about it,” 
— they are “jus 
be careful how you believe without proof. 
As an excuse for 
on my 
have had a pencil in my 
; have served as a typesetter, oye 
pane A “department” editor, and as 
“reader” in a large publishing how 
and through this continued experience 
have had the handl of a great deal of 
‘writers;” 
have had so much “in- 
struction” dealt out to me for my own 
shortcomings that I feel a sorrowful sym- 
pathy for those who fail to find their man- 
uscript “available,” when a little *re- 
touching”’ on the above lines might have 
obtained for it a favorable reception. 
IN WATTS M’VEY 


Wright Co., Mo. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE FARM HOME AND FARM LIFE. 


We need to read more of articles tikethat 
of Mrs. Cartwright, which appeared in 
the issue of January 2. It was helpful 
in every line, and pointed out easy ways 
to make life on the farm better worth 
living. 

I think sometimes that we who write for 
the press are not careful enough in all 
our statements, for we may, by a few 
lines not carefully considered, excite a 
feeling of discontent or of envy in our 
readers’ minds. 

I have heard it said that one of our 
most widely circulated ‘“‘Home’’ maga- 
zines has done more to make people in 
moderate circumstances dissatisfied with 
their surroundings than any other single 
factor that can be named, and this by its 
continual exposition of the grandeur 
which exists in the homes of millionaires. 
It is easy enough for the man who has 
inherited a thousand acre farm of rich 
land to build a fine mansion in an elegant 
lawn, and furnish that home with the 
choicest goods in the market. His income 
will provide for help to keep all this in 
order, and he may live in as much “‘style”’ 
as the city man on a salary of “ten thou- 
sand a year.” 

But here’s the rub, the great mass of 
our people do not own 1,000 or even 100 
acres of land; they have farms of 30, 50, 60 
acres, or rent from the man with the 1,000. 
It is not every farm that can have the 
ten-room house, with laundry, bathroom 
and steam heat, nor is it possible to al- 
ways have even a lawn adorned with 
choice shrubs and flower beds. 

The man and wife who are carving out 
a home in the Ozarks, the Cumberlands 
or the plains, cannot expect to at once 
enjoy all the things of comfort and splen- 
dor seen in and about some of the beauti- 
ful homes of the East, homes that have 
been scores of years in building. 

Not everyone who lives on a farm has 
taste for books and papers and pictures, 
nor does this lack of taste debar that 
person from some of the most exquisite 
pleasures of life, as he may have a love 
for fruits, for flowers, for birds and all 
other charming things, free gifts of beau- 
tiful nature. 

The poet Wordsworth could not enjoy 
the beauty of a flower; the warrior and 
statesman Grant could see no charms in 
music; it is said of Lincoln that the choic- 
est painting was to him but a mockery 
of nature, yet these men were all great 
and good, and useful and famous. 

The pioneer with his log house of two 
or three rooms and a “‘loft,’”’ clapboard 
roof and mud daubed chinks, can sit by 
his roaring fire and listen to the whistle 
of the Arctic winds; his sturdy sons can 
arise at dawn from a warm bed that is 
liberally coated with snow sifted through 
the cracks of the roof—I have often done 
this—they can eat a rough but hearty 
breakfast and go out to the labors of the 
day with keener zest than can many a 
millionaire arise from his couch in a 
steam-heated room, dally over a break- 
fast of the choicest viands and in a hand- 
some carriage be driven “down town”’ 
among the “busy marts of men,”’ there to 
talk of stocks and bonds, of bulls and 
bears, of finance and traffic, and of profit 
and loss. 

Let us farm people go on as best suits 
our individual taste and inclination, al- 
ways bearing in mind that we must in all 
cases be governed by our own circum- 
stances. Let us have papers, books and 
pictures, let music have its proper place 
in the home; let the front yard have its 
shrubs, its grass and its flowers, but. re- 
member that all of these things do not 
make the home if envy, false ambition 
and dissatisfaction reign above peace and 
contentment. Cc. D. LYON. 
Ohio. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BOYS’ CLOTHES. 





One of the first lessons little boys 
should learn is to be neat. Many of them 
will soon seek positions as clerks or er- 
rand boys in stores and offices, and this 
lesson will help them to secure and keep 
good positions. A boy should learn to keep 
his shoes polished and his clothes brush- 
ed. See that his face and hands are clean, 
his stockings drawn up and fastened se- 
curely, his shoes laced as they were 
meant to be, and a clean handkerchief 
in his pocket before he starts to school. 
Children are anxious to get to the play- 
ground as soon as possible, and are apt 
to start with their clothes thrown on any 
way if we do not watch them, and care- 
less habits once formed are very hard to 
break. 
Comfortable clothing need not be ex- 
pensive. Warm knit goods is so cheap 
that the question of underclothing is 
easily settled. Buy heavy cotton stock- 
tings and if they wear out at the knees 
sooner than any other part, provide leg- 
gins made of strong cloth, that will but- 
ton closely all the way up. These leg- 
gins are also needed for cold, stormy 
days. Overshoes are necessary for com- 
fort and are economical, for nothing is 
so hard on shoes as snow and mud, and 
overshoes keep them dry. 
A very pretty flannel waist was recent- 
ly made from the lower parts and the 
back of a shirt that the little boy’s papa 
had worn. The flannel was too badly 
streaked to look well, so after washing 
it was boiled in a solution of black dye 
for wool and came forth so freshened and 
rejuvenated that no one would have rec- 
ognized it. The waist was made quite 
plain and the straight band at the wrists, 
the plait in front and the lower edge of 
the collar were ornamented with a row 
of feather stitching done with red em- 
broidery silk. These waists are very dur- 
able and much warmer than cotton ones. 
y handsome suits for little boys 
who still wear short pants have been 
made of the best parts of suits that a man 
os consider worn out. Take them 
the parts that are hope- 
toosty” worn and wash the others, After 
they have been carefully pressed on the 
wrong side procure a good pattern and 
cut them out, using — ers goods where 
, most eo) will co 
e you of ‘enitting mittens or 
buying them for the little man, who is al- 
ways .losing them? Get a good pattern 
and save the pieces of woolen goods that 
are left when his suits are made. Some 
afternoon when you have no more im- 
portant task on hand, cut a number of 
pairs and sew them up on the machine, 
a. will be ready x he needs them. 
reefer of rough faced ta 
uitie boy wore a year ago was found to 
be too small this winter, 7 The lining was 
considerably worn, so it was taken, out 
and a new one cut out of silesia. The coat 
was poh ig - navy blue and hay - thoroughly 


nung on the line, where a brisk 
ory would blow ae it. The jacket 
back double b and each side faced 


almost to the armhole with the same 
This fi was cut off of the 
side where the buttons were and used to 
piece the sleeves to make them lo: 
enough, and poten ye Tong 
braid. ‘The new lining w: wed togeth- 
er and put in, the buttons out nearer the 
edge, making the f: ater. and the 
edges Lanny with web braid. The 





coat loo fresh and new and answered 
the purpose as well as if purchased from 
the store. 


OVERLOOKED. 





He wouldn't look well in a novel; 
He wouldn't be praised in a play; 
His home’s neither palace nor hovel; 

He’s only a man of to-day. 

He couldn’t do much with a saber, 
If carnage and riot were rife; 
He merely can suffer and labor— 

A hero of everyday life. 


He isn't delightfully daring, 
He isn’t a maiden’s ideal! 

His love and devotion declaring— 
A hero of ballads and steel, 

He’s merely a man who is fighting 
The battle of civilized times— 

A ballad that’s withering, blighting, 
Unsung in the troubadour’s rhymes. 


He's really but one of the many, 
Determined and patient, and bold, 
Whose struggle’s as noble as any 
By poet or novelist told. 
And later, when Time writes the story 
Of those who've been valiant in strife, 
A page will be due to the glory 
Of heroes of everyday life. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES, 





There are many. conveniences and mod- 
ern methods for lightening woman's labor, 
and they should be adopted, as many of 
them are cheap and within the reach of 
most of our housekeepers. There are the 
asbestos mats, which cost only a penny 
or a few cents, and they are so good to 
place under the kettles on the stove, to 
prevent the burning of food, while at the 
Same time admitting the heat necessary 
for cooking. 
Experience has taught me the value of 
small brushes for washing vegetables, 
such as beets and potatoes. They re- 
move the dirt so quickly and easily. Keep 
several of them, one for cleaning lamp 
burners and another for glassware with 
uneven surfaces. 
Dish cloths should be washed out every 
day in a good cleansing hot suds and 
hung out in the open air to dry. There is 
nothing that we should be more particular 
with than tea towels and dish cloths, for 
disease germs multiply rapidly if one is 
careless about one’s kitchen. It should 
be the healthiest room in the house. 
Theré should be a place for everything; 
in the safe every dish should have its 
regular place. The biscuit tins, pie tins, 
stew pans and everything else should each 
have its own particular place, and be 
kept there when not in use. This cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the mind 
of one who would become a careful house- 
keeper, and do her work easily. Have the 
soap dish with the soap always in it in 
a convenient place, with the wash pan 
hanging near by; then there will be no 
extra steps, never twice searching for 
anything. The same order must be car- 
ried out all over the house. 

MRS. MYRTLE CAMERER. 
Newton Co., Mo. 


WHO AM I? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In looking 
over the Home Circle recently I was let- 
ting out my sympathy to “‘Country Wife” 
and her overworked sisters, when behold! 
if there wasn’t Ina May wondering who 
I was. I didn’t even know anybody ever 
read any of my rambling scribbles. Who 
I am would be pretty hard to describe so 
as to be recognized, but I will try. I am 
the third child of a family of nine. If it 
were not for my corpulence would be 
handsome in the dark. I am married and 
my wife, I fear, is one of the overwork- 
ed. I have a couple of girls, one two 
years old and another eight months. I 
have no ear marks or peculiar brands, 
etc. 

I admit I have wondered who many of 
the writers are, and also why they don’t 
sign their names, but that was customary 
years ago, so I just put part of mine. 

I, too, have acquaintances in Boone 
Co., Mo., as I attended the agricultural 
college one year and part of the second. 
The death of my father ended my school 
career and since then I have been farm- 
ing. 

I appreciate the good advice given on 
the Circle page, and the breezy letters are 
read with pleasure. 

In case Ina May wishes to hear from 
her friends in these parts second hand, a 
letter addressed to Box 38 will possibly 
bring desired information. DAVID. 
Oak Ridge, Mo. 





SOME GOOD RECIPES. 


BROWNED PARSNIPS.—Put two or 
three thin slices of salt pork in the bot- 
tom of a kettle and let them brown, scrape 
and slice the parsnips and pare about the 
same amount of potatoes, leaving them 
whole if they are small. Place in alternate 
layers in the kettle, and add sufficient 
water to cook them, leaving them to 
brown slightly. They must be closely 
watched as they burn very easily. Re- 
quires about one and a half hours to cook 
and brown nicely. Remove the vegetables 
and thicken thg gravy with a little flour; 
add pepper and salt, and a small lump of 
butter. Serve pork and vegetables on a 
large, deep platter, and pour over the 
gravy. 

SMOTHERED CHICKEN.—Pluck and 
singe a tender chicken, wipe it all over 
with a wet towel, split it down the back, 
season it with salt and pepper, put it into 
a dripping pan, with a cupful of hot 
water, and place it in the oven until it is 
tender. Meantime mix two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour to a smooth paste, 
which is to be spread over the chicken as 
soon as it begins to brown; after the but- 
ter and flour have been placed on the 
chicken baste it every ten minutes with 
the drippings in the pan, When the chick- 
en is tender take it out of the pan and 
keep it hot on,a hot platter while the 
gravy is made as follows: Set the pan 
containing the drippings over the fire, 
pour into it a cupful of rich milk, stir it 
until it boils, and season it palatably with 
salt and pepper; pour this gravy over the 
chicken and serve it hot. 





SOME PORK RECIPES. 


TO WHITEN LARD.—Skin your lard, 
cut in small pieces, put in a kettle, and 
to what will make five gallons of lard, add 
one tablespoonful of soda when the lard 
is put on to cook. Cook until the crack- 
lings are a light brown and then strain. 

SAUSAGE.—Twenty pounds of meat, 
five tablespoonfuls of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of pepper, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one of saltpeter and sage to suit 





‘ KANSAS HOUSEKE i 
| Lyon Co., Kan. — 


the taste or a small quantity of cloves. 


Poultry Yard. 








WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT PEA 
FOWLS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have re- 
cently added to my extensive poultry 
yard pea fowls, and as I know nothing 
of them except they are pretty to look at, 
I would ask your poultry advertisers and 
other correspondents who know these 
birds to write in the RURAL WORLD 
something of them, as I do not remember 
having read of them in the paper. Are 
they long lived? Are they subject to any 
fatal disease? If so, what? Are they 
easily raised, etc. 

I bought these, a trio, of an advertiser 
in the RURAL WORLD, whom I never 
would have known of had I not read his 
advertisement in the paper. Hence so 
much for advertising. 

J. 
Mo. 


L. MARSHALL. 


Lafayette Co., 
A GOOD, CHEAP HEN HOUSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If one wants 
a hen house like the best I have ever seen, 
let him build in the following manner: 
Dig a trench about 18 inches wide and 16 
to 18 inches deep, where the foundation is 
wanted. Put in some rock and pound 
them to small pieces with hammer, then 
put in enough dirt to fill up the crevices, 
tamp it all down good; put in some more 
rock and pound as before; when more dirt 
and pound it all down again. Repeat until 
it is even with the surface of the ground; 
lay a foundation of brick or stone on that 
to about 12 or 15 inches above the surface 
of the earth. Then put on the sills, and 
mortise well. Fill in with nice dirt and 
grade from near top of sills to about four 
to six feet from the foundation on the 
outside. Take pains and do the work well. 
Then put up the studding and siding as is 
seen fit, put on a good roof, and windows, 
in south side; make the walls tight, as 
this will make the house cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. Make the house 
any dimensions that is wished, and put 
in partitions and movable nests and roosts. 
Scatter straw and litter on floor. 
When cool weather comes take slats of 
any kind and nail on inner side of stud- 
ding up 18 inches to two feet, and stuff in 
clean straw, then more slats and stuff in 
more straw till it is up to the eaves, and 
so on overhead if desired, and I do not 
believe a more comfortable house can be 
built. 
The straw on inner side looks more 
cheerful to poultry than on outside, and 
it does not draw frost like some kinds of 
material. When warm weather comes, 
tear off the slats, take out the straw, 
and whitewash. To clean out hen house 
take everything that is movable out, rake 
out straw and chaff and put in more; and 
if the dirt is soiled, rake it out and put in 
clean dirt. Such a house is dry and com- 
fortable all the time, if it is built in a good 
place and attended to. The only one I 
ever saw of that description I built my- 
self, and I have never seen one I like as 
well as that one. It is a good plan to 
have everything inside of a poultry house 
movable—even the partitions may be— 
so they can be taken out and cleaned in a 
few minutes at any time 
GIVE GOOD CARE AND FEED.—Good 
houses cannot make good poultry; the 
owners must take care of and feed their 
poultry in a proper manner, to keep them 
in a healthful condition, and if they are 
not in such a condition in the breeding 
season, they will not produce good healthy 
progeny. Birds that are very lousy are 
generally weak, and a great many have 
indigestion, caused by weakness, from 
being eaten up with lice. One cannot ex- 
pect to raise good birds from fowls that 
are poor and weak. 
EARLY CHICKENS BEST.—Hens pro- 
duce the largest and most vigorous chicks 
early in the season, while they are in full 
vigor. Late in the season, after their sys- 
tems have been severely taxed with egg 
production, they cannot produce strong 
chicks, and these very seldom grow as 
large as the early ones. As a general 
thing the majority of the early chicks are 
males, and it takes longer for them to 
come to maturity than it does females. 
That is one of nature’s laws. 
I would advise everyone to stop breed- 
ing and sitting eggs after May 15, unless 
one wants the chickens to eat, for a late 
chick is not worth anything for breeding, 
and they are always catching colds and 
roup, etc. I believe in the survival of 
the fittest, and let the small, weakly 
chicks get lost in the weeds, or just any 
way to get rid of them. 

J. W. WALE. 
Cass Co., Mo. 


EGGS IN WINTER. 


One essential of winter eggs is that the 
hens be properly housed. A chicken house 
need not be costly or elaborate, but to 
get winter eggs it must be—(1) on dry 
ground; (2) well ventilated; (8) well light- 
ed, but not too much glass, as it would 
be too warm in middle of the day and 
too cold at night—glass is simply wanted 
for light; (4) free from lice, drafts and 
no cracks, for this means roup; (6) kept 
clean of droppings; (6) kept above the 
freezing point. Any old hemlock board, 
stripped, and house lined on inside with 
tar paper will do. Have your window face 
the south, and keep your house warm by 
having no cracks—it is all nonsense to 
keep a stove in a poultry house. 

The next essential for winter eggs, and 
the most important is proper food. An 
egg is composed of 74 per cent water, 14 
per cent albumen, 10.5 per cent fat, and 
1.5 per cent of mineral matter. Thus an 
egg is made up of nitrogen, carbon, water 
and mineral matter. Now corn will not 
supply this need. A hen cannot lay with- 
out having the above materials any more 
than a man can build a house without 
lumber, nails, plaster, stoné, etc. 

In the first place, instead of feeding corn 
in the morning, feed a mixed or balanced 
ration, consisting of equal parts each of 
corn meal, bran, middlings or shorts and 
ground cats. In connection with this, to 
get winter eggs, feed steamed clover. 
This is one great secret of winter eggs, 
Cut your clover hay into short lengths, or 
gather the leaves and blossoms off of the 
hay-loft floor, where clover has been 
stored and used the season before. Take 
a half bucket of this clover and pour over 
it some boiling water, or do as I do—let 
the clover boil over the fire for a few 
minutes, while you are eating breakfast, 
and in ten minutes it will be as green and 
aromatic as a harvest field on a June day. 
Pour the water off, and to the wet, hot 
clover add the mixed dry feed, and stir 
around until all is hot and crumbly. Clo- 
ver is a wonderful egg producer. It comes 
the nearest of any one food to containing 
the constituent parts of an egg. Plant 
an acre of clover and save it for the 


fowls. 
The hen must also have albumen, and 





.| Mo., 


this can be fed her in the form of milk 
to drink, or by getting a bone-cutter and 
cutting green bone, or by mixing meat and 
meal and feeding it at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to each hen. The reason a hen 
lays most of her eggs in spring is because 
she is getting the egg food that nature 
supplies—albumen in the form of insects, 
etc., and vegetable lime in the form of 
grass, etc. The lack of eggs in winter 
is not caused by snow and cold weather, 
| except in so far as cold and snow kill the 
jinsects and grass. Steamed clover will 
| take the place of grass, while milk, green 
bone and meat meal will supply the neces- 
sary albumen. 

After a hen has been given the above 
foods she can be stimulated to lay, but 
to stimulate her without providing the egg 
foods would be cruel. The following prep- 
aration can be put up at small cost at 
any drug store, and is a wonderful egg- 


producer: 
Cantharides ..........+ssesseee 9 gr. 
Ground gentian.............+.+++ 1% 0Z. av 
Ground ginger .............++. 3 oz. 
Ground capsicum ............. 6 oz. 
Ground sulphur .............. 3 oz. 
Ground Venetian red........ 2 oz. 
Ground charcoal.............. 1 of 
OMl MOR]... cccccccccccccscccess 30 Oz. 


This compounded will make about three 
pounds, enough for an ordinary flock all 
winter, and would cost about 35 cents. It 
should be mixed in the dry feed before it 
is added to the steamed clover, and should 
be given about a teaspoonful and a half 
to the quart of hot mixed food. The writer 
has tested it, and last winter got eggs all 
through the blizzard, while neighbors 
were getting none. 

To feed them for winter eggs, feed the 
hens a hot mash for breakfast, consisting 
of one-half steamed clover, the other half 
being the mixed ground feed, with animal 
meal mixed in, one teaspoonful to each 
hen, and one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
the egg stimulant to each quart of mash, 
and feed it hot in troughs to the fowls, 
giving one quart of mess to every 12 fowls. 
Where the fowls have free range, it will 
not be necessary to feed clover and meat 
meal, or milk, except from Nov. 1 to April 
1, and don’t feed the stimulant powder 
after March 1. If green cut bone is to 
be used instead of animal meal or milk, 
it can be fed separately at noon. If milk 
is to be used as the albumen food instead 
of meat meal or green bone, it must be 
kept by them all the time in their drinking 
fountains, and let it take the-place of 
water. Some feed a noon meal of wheat 
and oats, but I consider this meal not 
necessary. At night, feed whole corn at 
about 4 to 5 o’clock, and if warmed or 
even parched, so much the better.—Country 
Gentleman. 


MRS. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, 
writes: ‘Kindly place my adver- 
tisement in your next issue, and mention 
that at Bowling Green, Mo., and Missouri 
State Show, 190, my Barred Plymouth 
Rocks won six first, four second, and two 
fourth premiums. Am booking orders for 
eggs from pens composed of some of 
those winners and winners of previous 
years. Have 150 fine birds for sale; also 
15 Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with large 
bone and fancy markings. The RURAL 
WORLD is an excellent paper in every 
respect; it never fails to bring me good 
returns.”’ See ad. on this page and write 
Mrs. Thurmond for prices. 


MRS. WM. BRITE, Monett, Mo., writes: 
“The outlook now is that my stock of 
poultry will be sold out in a short time. 
I made one shipment of $27 worth to one 
party in Kansas. I have only a few 97- 
point ones left now, and orders still 
coming in. I have only a few B. P. Rock 
cockerels yet, and have been obliged 
to return money sent me for bronze tur- 
key pullets. This shows that it pays to 
advertise in the RURAL WORLD. 

“Following is a letter from a customer: 
Mrs. Brite: I received my chickens all 
right, and am well pleased with them. 

MRS. COWAN.” 
Seneca, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 





There are about 87 standard varieties of 
chickens raised in this country, divided 
as follows: American class, including Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, etc.; Asiatic 
class, including Brahmas, Cochins and 
Langshans; Mediterranean class, includ- 
ing Leghorns and Minorcas; Spanish 
Hamberg class, including six varieties of 
Hamberg and Red Caps, and numerous 
other kinds not so widely distributed. 
The above named varieties are the most 
widely known. 

The White Leghorns belong to the Med- 
iterranean class and are the best known 
of that class. They have the highest av- 
erage of laying and are the standard by 
which other breeds are judged. There are 
differences of opinion as to the origin of 
the ghorn, but those in the United 
States are supposed to have been brought 
here from Leghorn, Italy, in 1834, says 
Mrs. Lou Templar. The white and brown 
were the first varieties known. Modern 
breeders are responsible for the variation 
in color now seen, they having developed 
the buff, black and silver duckwing va- 
rieties. 

The White Leghorn is the most general- 
ly bred of the Leghorn class, except the 
Brown. It is pure white in color, very 
closely feathered, has large single combs, 
pendulous wattles, white ear lobes and 
bright yellow legs and bill. It is very ac- 
tive and of a restless disposition, a good 
forager and will pick up its living most of 
the year. he Leghorns are light eaters 
and the cost of raising them to maturity 
is about half that of the Asiatic breed. 

They feather early and mature = 
The pullets often "basin to lay when 
months old. They are the best layers of 
all the breeds, averaging from 150 to 200 

eggs per year. The eggs are pure white 
in color ana weigh about ten to the pound. 
The White Leghorn is the best variety to 





breed for profit and the easiest to raise on 
the farm, its uniform color making it 
more easily kept to the standard than the 
parti-colored varieties. In the matter of 
egg production it is conceded from a con- 
servative standpoint that the White Leg- 
horns are slightly in the lead, and the 
question of profit in poultry has been de- 
cided in favor of the egg producing breeds. 

White Leghorns are excellent table 
fowls, the only objection being on ac- 
count of size. They are the largest of the 
Leghorns, but much smaller than the 
Americans or the Asiatic. Take them al- 
together they are the best variety to raise 
on the farm. The cheapness of their keep- 
ing allows the raising of two Leghorns to 
one Asiatic. They must be warmly hous- 
ed in winter to lay well, as their combs 
are very susceptible to frost. If well shel- 
tered and fed they will amply repay trou- 
ble and cost by their eggs. 











YOU GET YOUR PAY THE SAME 
DAY YOU DO THE WORK 


We want agents to distribute advertising matter for us 
in the country. Farmers, rural mail 
tt best. Many 





POULTRY. 
29 FIRST PRIZES speciais 
Won at 5 poultry exhibits in 1900, on B P. Rocks, 
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BLACK Sey 
Only fine birds for sale. Write for 
JACOB HETRICK. Wahoo, Neb. 
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MANY A DEBT 


has been paid by giving the hen a fair 
chance. She is a morigage lifter, with 
proper care. Send for our book, 
** How to Make Poultry Pay.” It costs 
you nothing but it is worth much. 

E. C, Stearns & Co., Box 66 Syracuse, N.Y. 


HENS LAY BEST? 
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500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Il. 
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A HOT PROPOSITION! 


For a limited time we wil ] give every farmer buying 
ove of our Harper Ball ring Forges acom- 
bined Anvil and Vise Free—fr eight prepaid. - 
‘ime and money doing your own Forge Bein 

Th 


ter. Order now. ws ie Pay the freigat. 
C. R. Harper Mfg. to. Box 216, Marshalltown, lowa 


winter. 
Anvil and Circulars 





ie P2779 SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Prairle State Incubator Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 








FOR SALE! 
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BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P Rocks, 200 cockerels and pullets, scori 
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your wants. JOHN HETYICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 
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HITE an and 1 BUFF ROCKS and PEKIN DUCKS 
as good as we poe A as in season, $1 per 15. 
Bre 


MING, Mexico, Mo. 
HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, from 16 to 20 Ib. 
hens. White Plymouth Kocks from 96 point 
cock. Mrs, M. A, JVAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. 


FOR SALE! 





ins in Buff and White Rock breeding stock. 
Write your wants. Mrs, J. E’ May, Wilson, Mo. 








M h 





t Free 
307 8. foun Btrest ST. LOU. 
ROCKS, c’k’s al! sold. pene and pul- 
ess, 


BARRED lets for sale, , $6. 9Our 1901 


$4.50. 
breeding yards contain all our 190) winners and the 


ream of our last two year’ breeding; Eggs 61. $1.50 
per 15. KIN D as. ony wherever 
shown, 4 duck; 1 ern from fine breeders 


$5. E 
THE re ULTRY RANCH, 
New Florence, Mo. 


$1 per 10. aay 
GGS wit White Wyandottes and 
) dew yl and B'ack Langshans, 
tock a $1 for lb eggs 
E Ot HOUCHENS, F ene, ll 


P. Rocks (Latham strain). Some fine o’k’ Is and 
« pu'lets for sale. O. W. Reed, Prairie Hill, Mo 














LACK Langshans, Robinson strains. EB from 
bay peg od 15.82.50for30. J. A. Bees from 
Hawk Po nt, M 


w 


ately! game me with rig to advertise and intro- 
duce M onsre. Po iltry Mixture. Ly booger | 
$15.00 weekly and expenses. Addvess with s 
MONARCH MAN®. Ov., Box 456, p~Bae Be 1 i 
HOICE B. R. Cockerels $1.25 each; EB, $1 25 
C for 15. white turkey egzs $2 00 for 10 Berk k- 
shire swine. G. W. McINTOSG, Monett, Mo. 


UFF ingtons. Eggs f om best birds, prize win- 
ners, $3forls Geo. 8. Townsend, Troy. Mo. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
(Conger sfraio), Mammoth Brnze Turkeys. Prize 
winning, exhibition, excetlent rye operas. 
and eggs for sale. pie a a peed 80 4 

E. THURM 
Blue Rock Boultey farm. Tavmana, Mo, 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


pentter of high class wo H : jared Silver 
L. Wyandottes and d Barred P. P. Rocks 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Cockere!s $1.50; Hens a 00; Trio $3.00; Eggs 
per 13. M M. MONSEKS, ke 





HITE ene} cockerels for sale, $2 each 
R. B. Hume, rlorissant, Mo. 


$1.50 per 13 




















Wonderful Values 
i" PARLOR ORGANS. 


Chicago. | 






























The 
_ unprecedented yeinen face Lyon 
ns formerly brin y bringing ng $0, now $35 


Healy 
f ‘Note H. ey Eee Or Organ ye ey 


















race 






















































































Valley A Smithton, Pettis o., Mo. 





Silver Wyandottes t 


At Mo. Siate Show, Fayette e.J pe. 1900, 
hibited four eockerels and six x pull and -¥ ist, 
24 and 3d cocke: gy _ and 4th “pail. \ eos lst 
breeding pen. —_* 1-16. Stock for 
E. E. CODDING, cedalia, Mo. 


ronze Turkeys, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Cenanele and Poland China Pigs of Black 
U. 8., Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call On or address, 

J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 





A New Year’s Message From ‘‘Maple- 
hurst’’ About Eggs! 


Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 

EGGS from Al ve » 7. ¥ PB ular or profitable 
classes viz.L. B ; Re: W W.: B. M.; 
“i igus! From exhibitt ia fb. ote es 

m ex! ti “ ma‘ TW) r $5 per 
30; out of standard breeders $1.50 , per So: 
zy hatch guaranteed. Express #4. on 4 
a orders. 

BARGAINS—] cock, 3 hens, Cornish Indians 

$4.75; 16 Hawkins B.P. R cks. 90c 
1 trio fine Buff Cochins $5.50; 2 mos 
2splendi¢ hatchers, half price or exchanged for 
typewriter. A igs on Offers, only a few females, 
— —" going fast ous Pweg > bit« h, — = breed- 
nd workers. y tt us hear from you 
W. B. DOAK Russelivilic, Tenn. 





1882., EGGS 81.50 PER 15. 1901, 

High-class Lt, Brahmas, Buff Cochins, “Black Lang 

shans, Barred Ply. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes scores 
to%. H.T. REED,CAmP POINT, ILL. 


part Bete barred P. Rocks bree ding cockerels 
(Montank train) even in Ser. nicely barred. 








Also egg3 for h rice! Albert 
Gutgesell, Alfred and‘ Scanion aves,, St. Louis, Mo, 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
1l0or 12 trios of ‘lack Langshans at $5.00 a trio. 


These trios are 92 to 94 pt. yosstng. and 2 year 
old hens and pullets mated to 9: the : 


First orders get nest birds. Mrs. Mt L. 
Fors 40-page Illvstrated Poultry 








TON, Wellsville, Mo, 

Catalog:.e.—A guide for poultry rais 
ers. Contains valuable information on 
poultry culture, diseases, cures, winter rt 

action, incudators, ae ete, 1, 
reeders forsale; 10 varieties. Send stamp. 
Frank fF oy, bee Moines.!Ia. Box F. 


Five Large Bronze Toms and Sil- 

ver and Golden Wyand ttes. 
MRS. E A. UREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 
If you fail to find a cure for Bed 

















a1. Yo scori o White Lanesian Whit» Kangshan bens, Buff Roc 
See, soap Oe Bek Box Free. 


hens, ‘ares ae Takes them 
MOTHERS &2 
Cure 8t. Louis, Mo. 

















75O-LAND AND WATER 


¥. Holland 1 Turke ‘8; 100 White P. 
Brahma, Silver White Wyandottes 
ic stamp for 80- 80-page IL strated Catalog. 


FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


and White and Colored Muscovy Ducks; 50 Toulouse and Emden Geese; 75 M. B. and 
Rock; 200 Barred P_ Rock Buf P. 
for sale. rue ow 


and 100 Butt Cochin; aeekt ia, 1003 Lt. 
ums won leading shows in 3 
A. HEYL, Washington, Illin ees 





A CHOKE LOT OF BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE. 
Plymouth Rock Eggs, in season, $3.00 per setting. 
M. B. GUTHRIE, Ortiz Fruit Farm, Mexico, Missouri. 














INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. | BUY; . 


‘We want our customers to be 
Oe ees el oft tneckelens aot 


pres HATGH INCUBATORS _ 
rec rein 


examining 
SURE atoms beatin ge = CENTER, NEBRASKA. 


nt eoteated neti) he ip spend thew menar | the] 
then devide. ‘We believe you will find that ee 


We don’t 

















fetes: ans 


tew 





States and in 51 eaeenaten 
Sent anywhere anseceiptof 


” 
pw of the many good 4 


20TH CENTURY POULTRY 


7 Pethcdeme cacy ty heed csoutieliahe Ineubators an Brewers 
U 



































“Poultry Raising on the F 





things contained in 0 














th treats of the 
are used all over the 


oesiags Rellable lncb, & Brooder Ce. Box 8-15, Quincy, 















COLMAN’S RUOKA). 


WORLD. FEBRUARY 6. 





isu. 











TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR egcliematigd pomrertige 
THAT opium in any form, and as 
COUGH 


an expectorant it has no 
equal. 
Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
wo give their children for whooping cough ani 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottle. 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and self-adjusting 
suze of hog. Price, prepaid. $1 
W. L. SHORT, P. O Box 825 Lewistown. Mo. 











to gauges to suit 





ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest. 

Bag most desirable; 4,000 of them in 42 
Tested for 18 years. Book for stamp. 

Sia WV ER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 


Bred for April farrow 
GILTS at farmer’s prices. 
W. P. Rock Eggs in season. 
R. S. Thomas, Carthage, Mo. 


Be Kind to Stock 


by humanely dishorning them ans with 
why the quick, smooth cu’ 


Convex Dishorner. 


Talso the Bucker Stock Holder. one of the 

best aids to dishorning, and two other styles of 

Dishorners, one for calves. Ev onpeeres ap 
or this work. 


Ppiiance Send for FR 
Greker & WEBSTER. Rox a eevtetions, Pa 
trade supplied from Chicago. 


BQ A QUICK, SHARP, cul 


qq hurts much less than a ~~ crafhortear 


ORNING cystone KNIFE 


Fees the safest. Quick, sharp cut. Cuts from four 
sides Cannot erush bruise or tear. 


















Most humane method o7 
hey highest award World's Fair. 
free circulars before 


for buy’ 
4. GC. BROSIUS, COCHRANVILLE, PENN. 








3 White 

Dana SMEAR LABELS 

with any name or address with consecutive 

numbers. I practl forty recording associations and 

thousands of pract: cal farmers, breeders and veteri- 
Sample gents Wante 

DANA. fo 10 ‘hain St. Weat (pn ll NN. 


ALTHY AKE 
Hoes ONEY. 


MOORE’S HOC REMEDY 
Kills Lice, removes Worms, cures Mange, Scurvy and 
Canker. produces fiesh and prevents Cholera, at a cost 
of Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. ful! par 
tieulars and book on **Care of Hogs’’ tree A& 
dress 
Muvre Chemical & Mufg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


-POLAND-CHINAS. 


me RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 














NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
Ud at pewaroere > Tll., Fai, and 
awoke at son Goun- 
ty byes e havea eS a lot -' spring pigs to 


La. DING GO ©O., St. Jacob, ill. 


AND TECUMSEH 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
at$i0. Gilts brea "520, that are ‘ht. » sonal in 
vestigation solicited. Jersey cattle for sale. 
ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


the best strains of Poland-Obina 
eeered Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Young stock for sale at all times. 








_ Sreeders of 6 
aogs, Be 
Bock chic: 


D 6. na MEERS ELDON, MO.., Breeder of 
Herefords, 7 Chinas, 
ult Ry oye Rocks and 8. C. W. 


sale at 








Leg! and An “for 
farmers’ = pe aed 


‘POLAND-CHINAS, succes 


R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, white Co..111. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


BIG 2 HERDS 











Duroc Jersey int Chester 


owner Hi individu- 
Write he let-live 
cs HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs mn 
“~~ % 3 WAGENEE, Pana, ill. 





ing. 
at my expense. 


S. G. RICHARDS, "720%," 
Baeods Host Sirains of DU ROC-JERSEYS. 


Write for Prices. 


Fe een” aenetee of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ° faction guaran’ 
4 N. B SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 








The Pig Pen. 








DUROC-JERSEY GRADES 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For the bene- 
fit of “Patron,” Newton, Ill., who wants 
information regarding the crossing of Du- 
roc-Jersey boars on common sows for 
the purpose of getting early maturing 
hogs for market, I will give my experience 
along that line. Four years agy I bought 
my first Duroc-Jersey boar, for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing just what “Patron” 
has in mind. I had nothing but common 
sows. With these and the Duroc-Jersey 
boar I have been able to put fair to good 
pigs, weighing between 175 to 200 pounds, 
on the market at eight months old. Pre- 
vious to using the Duroc boar, my pigs at 
eight months would weigh 40 to 50 pounds 
less. I think the Duroc grade pigs feed 
better than did the common ones. I have 
also had better success raising the grade 
pigs than the common ones. While I 
think it has paid me to cross my common 
sows with a pure bred Duroc boar, doubt- 
less it would have paid me better had 
my hogs all been pure bred. 


I am working toward a pure bred herd. 
W. F. BISHOP. 


Warren Co., Mo. 





Editor RURAL 


ing in the Phillips 

Tuesday, Jan. 22, 1901. 
paper was read by Dr. 
O., entitled 
for Unprolificness in Swine.” 
ey, Jamestown, O., 
“Where Are We Drifting?” 
ery, Logansport, Ind., 
plain the process of 
from cholera, but only 


House, 


MeNeil, 


fifteen 


ery could not well make it plain. 


tive. 

OFFICERS FOR 1901: 

Shuey, Camden, 

Peterson, Springvalley, 0O.; 

A. Cottingham, Tippecanoe City, O. 
ERNST FREIGAU, Secy. 


OHIO POLAND-CHINA RECORD 
co ANY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


O., January 23 
ance, as usual. 


in for record. 
The price of Vol. XXIL., 
press. 


The resolution that 


mals, 
of a low recording fee. 
DIRECTORS ELECTED were: 
Bonham, Oxford, O.; J: M. 
Bloomingbury, O.; John W. 
Briant, 
0.; Ed. G. Brown, Winchester, 
J. Snyder, Paris, O.; and C. 


Freigau; Treasurer, J. H. Lackey. 
Executive committee: 
H. Lackey and Ed. I. Brown. 
CARL FREIGAU, Secy. 
Dayton, O. 


“Never Koot” Hog Tamers are best. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo., 


years. 





ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred for early spring pigs, boars ready 
for service, and eons 


forsale. 8. Y. TON, BLACKWATER, MO. 


lot of Aug. and Sept. pigs 


Lee IV., out of Black Girl XLIII. 


ing, 
owned in that part of the State. 
very large, 











lish Berkshires, all ages. 


arge Eno . 
J. E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co,, Mo. 





Large English B® 552275.) tex" 


ns; Holstein Cat- 
iH, Mon 


breeding. B. P. R. Chic 
ged GW. McINTOS NETT, Mo. 


Write 


buy this fellow. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 











SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale ‘or trade for one as good 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


ease and I did all I could to save them. 
I had heard of the Dr. Snoddy Remedy 
Mfg. Co. at Alton, Ill., a year ago, and 








FARMS. 


tried their remedy on my herd with won- 
derful success, only losing 7 out of 190. 





gy Alfalfa iand, 500 bearing 
fruit oe, mm house, Barn. 


160 ACRES 


Kaffir corn, Alfalfa 
cent on capital | 
you 25 per 


bak pro 
A. Iowa to 
an: Soins & HOPE. 


FARMS FOR SALE! 








‘e have many first-class farms to sell in the 
ssouri. 


best * counties of Should you contem- 


nod buying or trading for a farm write for our 


tive Catalogu: 
RorLEDGd t KILPATRICK REALTY CO., 
717 Chestnut St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 





LO aYA.EAM SPO eee 


I tried it on this herd for about 15 days, 
but my hogs would not take it and got 
worse day by day, so on the 29th I wired 
Dr. Snoddy’s expert, J. H. Huntsinger, at 
Lebanon, Neb., where he was treating a 
herd. He got here the Ist of December. 
My hogs were dying very rapidly, as high 
as 10 per day. Mr. Huntsinger made a 
thorough examination of the dead ones, 
also the living, and pronounced it a very 
malignant form of hog cholera and swine 
plague with spleen fever, and said my 
hogs were in a stage of disease that he 
did not claim to cure; but as I am buy- 
ing hogs the year round by the hundreds, 
also feeding and shipping cattle all the 
time, I could not give up and I insisted on 
his treating them and seeing what he 





1 Can Sell YourFarm 


no matter where 


could do. So he did. We had a very hard 
struggle, but after a few days or a week 
he said if I wanted to buy any hogs he 





Ae ae sear isib Filbert 8, Phils Pe | thought it safe if they were all right; so I 
started out and found a bunch of 38 head of 

GET “ 5s @ FREE aged — ws 8./sick ones, Mr. Huntsinger said to buy 
‘Mineral, Coal and Timber Land ce, | them if I could buy them right; so I did 


$a inecin ‘Trast Building, St. Louis. 


so and am pleased to say at the close of 





FOR SALE! 


Sizet-clase Ronson Cae County 


rt, ge -_ ph. ~ 
seounty eae two hundred _ 


three weeks I had 80 per cent of all sick 
and well hogs in fine shape, thoroughly 
cured and doing as fine as could be ex- 
pected. 

I can cheerfully recommend the Snoddy 





py one, 


and 
wenty- -tnree acres in the other. Ser particulars, 


price and terms, address 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 


y to any of my farmer friends to 
be a thoroughly reliable remedy, but in 
such a case as mine they ought to have 
some special instructions. I can also rec- 





C. Madson, Edw.Coyle & Jos. B. Hensley 


for the purpose of 
to parties 
dian Terri- 


Have formed a ® partnership 
giving reliable ion, maps, etc.. 


ommend Mr. Huntsinger as a man who 
ds — hog business and will 


understan 
a a =F Ne right. 

vr keep ae Snoddy Remedy 
ia ca know it is all it is recom- 


mended to be, and, as I am buying ho 
i time, I cannot get along with. 
ou 
For further particulars write me, inclos- 
ing a stamp, and I will give you ail the in- 
formation I can. J. O. HARMS. 
Firth, Neb. 





My inten- 
tion is to raise hogs only for market, but 


OHIO SWINE-BREEDERS’ INSTITUTE. 
WORLD: The Swine- 
Breeders’ Institute held the annual meet- 
Dayton, O., 
A very interesting 
of Troy, 
“The Cause of ard Remedies 
J. H. Lack- 
had for his subject, 
Willis Whin- 
was trying to ex- 
immunizing swine 
minutes 
being allowed for this subject, Mr. Whin- 
Ques- 









without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough Pot- 
ash and your 
profits will be 
large; without 
Potash your 
crop. will be 
“scrubby.’ 


Our books, telling about composition of fertilizers 
best adapted for all crops, are free to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, | 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








THE WORDING OF A GUARANTY. 





At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Swine-Breeders’ Association, held at Tay- 
lorville, Ill., R. S. Burnham, Champaign, 
Ill., discussed the subject of ‘The Word- 
ing of a Guaranty.” He stated the propo- 
sition thus: 

“Is it possible for hog breeders to agree 





on the wording of a guaranty? That is, 
when you guarantee an animal what do 
you do when the buyer claims it is not a 
breeder?” 

To treat this subject intelligently we| 
| must look into some of the causes of bar- 
renness. Fecundity is that quality in 
females of producing offspring in greater 
than ordinary degree. Barrenness is that 





tions from query box were then presented, 
which were very interesting and instruc- 


President, F. G 
O.; Vice-President, L. C. 
Secretary, ' 
Ernst Freigau, Dayton, O.; Treasurer, M. 


The _ stock- 
holders of the Poland-China Record Com- 
pany met at the Phillips House, Dayton, 
There was a large attend- 

A resolution of import- 
ance which was adopted was that the ar- 
rangement of pedigrees in the Record be! 
continued numerically but not alphabetic- 
ally, so that hereafter the number of the 
animal is given on the certificate when 
such is issued, soon after pedigree is sent 


published in 
1900, was fixed at $2, delivered free by ex- 


stockholders be 
permitted to record pedigrees for a fee 
of 50 cents, did not pass, as the majority 
of stuckholders would rather pay the fee 
of $1 than to have their record filled up 
with pedigrees of inferior and barren ani- 
which would be the consequence 


L. N, 
Klever, 
Williams, 
Ind.; J. H. Lackey, Jamestown, 
Ind.; J. 
W. Goslee, 
Roundhead, O. These directors organized 
after the meeting and elected officers as 
follows: President, L. N. Bonham; Vice- 
President, Ed. I. Brown; Secretary, Carl 


J. M. Klever, J. 


writes 
that his pigs are doing better than for ten 
His big boar, Baron Lee XX155160, 
which will be in the great combination 
Berkshire sale to be held at Kansas City, 
Feb. 16, is one of the best sons of Baron 
Indi- 
vidually the boar is as good as his breed- 
and is one of the best sires ever 
He is 
perfectly marked, has good 
hams, good head, great depth of body 
and heart girth, and as well sprung ribs 
as will be found on any hog. He is 
only three years old, and any one wanting 
a proven boar can do no better than to 


‘This is to 
certify that on or about Nov. 15 my hogs 
took sick with some violent attack of dis- 


quality of not producing offspring. 

BARRENNESS.—First among the causes 
of barrenness I would name over-feeding, 
that is, having the animal too fat. We 
must feed intelligently with a food strong 
in nitrogen, as physiologists claim that 
the activity of the reproductive organs 
depends on the nutrition, and a food rich 
in nitrogen is conducive to fertility. On 
the other hand, if we feed too much of 
the flesh producers we have the animal 
too fat, with greatly weakened reproduct- 
ive organs or entirely barren. We all 
know that an animal fit for show must be 
in high flesh, as fat covers many little 
defects, yet we run the risk every time we 
fit for show of ruining the animal as a 
breeder. Again, if we fit for a public sale 
and have the animal in good breeding con- 
dition only, we fail to reach the high aver- 
age of our competitors who feed heavier. 
The public demands that the animal 
should be in flesh on sale day. Should we 
suffer, through our guaranty, when we 
simply put our stock in the condition de- 
manded? : 

Second—Age. If we breed when too 
young the female will either prove a non- 
breeder or produce small litters that do 
not do well. All she can eat goes to 
perfect herself, and she is in no condition 
to produce young or even get with young. 
If too old, she cannot assimilate enough 
of her food to keep in good condition her- 
self, let alone enough to produce young 
or get with young, or she may be so old 
as to have her reproductive organs greatly 
weakened or entirely worn out. No man 
can guarantee intelligently a young and 
untried animal nor an old one, as they 
may fail to produce to the next service. 
No one knows when they will break down. 
It is generally the case that young and 
untried breeders or old animals sell way 
below their worth, consequently the buyer 
should run the risk. I occasionally buy an 
old animal having the blood lines I wish, 
knowing full well I may lose the original 
cost, but if I can get any young at all 
from this Individual I am ahead; if not, 
my loss is small. 

Third, Disease and Malformation.—No 
breeder should knowingly sell a diseased 
or malformed animal, and should the 
animal prove either diseased or mal- 
formed, the seller should stand the loss 
and either refund the purchase price or 
substitute when desired by the purchaser 
an animal equally as well bred and as 
good in individuality. 

Fourth, Heredity.—The breeder should 
cull closely, only saving such animals 
for breeders as come from prolific fami- 
lies, whose sire and dam are proven breed- 
ers of worth. By so doing the breeder 
need have no fear of having an animal 
come back a non-breeder. Like begets 
like. 

Fifth, Lack of proper exercise.—This 
condition is properly one that is caused 
by the handling given by the purchaser, 
and should be charged to him. The seller 
cannot dictate how an animal shall be 
treated after it leaves his hands. 

Sixth, Too close in-breeding.—The pedi- 


gree speaks for itself, and any purchaser 
familiar with pedigrees should be able 
to judge when the danger point isreached. 
Therefore it should be his loss. 

Seventh, Strangeness to new quarters, 
conditions and foods.—In time these con- 
ditions will right themselves. 
could expect animals to do their best in 
new and strange quarters. 
far enough removed form their wild ances- 
tors to be entirely at their ease, fearing 
always the expected danger. 

Eighth, Some females are barren to cer- 
tain males, and vice versa.—Try others 
before deciding that they are non-breeders, 
and if once got to breeding they will 
probably breed on. If not it should rest 

NOW AS TO GUARANTIES.—Quite a 
few breeders make no guaranty at all. 
will name a few guaranties taken from 
recent sale catalogs: 

First—“I guarantee everything as rep- 
I believe every animal sound, 
and a breeder, but cannot guarantee fu- 
ture usefulness of untried animals.” 
easy enough to guarantee everything as 
represented, but further than that what 
have you? Certainly nothing as to un- 
tried animals, and does it guarantee the 
older ones? I think not. It simply states 
that he believes them sound and breeders. 
Consequently this is no guaranty at all. 
“Everything to be a breeder, 
and should any fail we will replace it with 
another we think equally as good.’’—This 
guaranty is good in every way but it 
gives the buyer no opiton, everything is 
left with the seller; he is sole judge as to 
what he will replace with. 

, “We guarantee every animal to 
In case of failure to breed 
we will replace it if possible from our 
herd by one of equal age, weight and val- 
ue. If preferred we will refund 25 per cent 
of the purchase price.’”’—Here is a breeder 
that desires to do what is right and would 
be safe to deal with probably; although 
he says nothing as to the substitute being 





It is 


equal in breeding. He would undoubtedly 
see that this was right, however. 

Fourth, “If any sow or boar fails to 
breed, or if any bred sow fails to be with 
pig, I will, on its return to me, express 
charges prepaid, refund the money or 
note; but I ask that complaint be made in- 
side of four months and that a satisfac- 
tory statement is made previous to my 
acceptance of the animal.I Want to be fair 
with you and I ask that you be fair with 
me. When agreeable the animal can be 
replaced with another, each paying charges 
one way.’’—Can any guaranty be fairer or 
more to the point? 

The guaranty depends both on the party 
making it and on the one accepting it. 
If either party is dishonest the guaranty 
fails in its intent. In other words, I 
may be irresponsible and make the 
strongest kind of a guaranty. Who could 
enforce it? Again, you might be dishon- 
est and claim, for instance, after a lapse 
of time, that an animal was not a breeder 
although you might have a litter of pigs 
from the animal in question. I, actfhg in 


good faith, live up to my guaranty; later 
you send this litter in for record. What 
recourse have I? 

Again, one might become dissatisfied 


with a purchase before he tried to breed, 
and return her, claiming a non-breeder. 
I assume that he is acting in good faith; 
I live up to my guaranty and later find 
I have been imposed upon. What recourse 
have I? 

Now as to the possibility of the State 
Swine Breeders’ Association agreeing on 
the wording of a guaranty, I do not be- 
lieve this to be feasible. Here is A., for 
instance, a swine breeder and a member 
of the State Swine Breeders’ Association, 
who is dishonest, although not yet found 
out. He would be most helped by a set 
guaranty. B. is honest and financially 
good to a certain limit. His guaranty is 
good in season. Then there is C., about 
whom there is no question. Now B. and 
C. help to establish a standing for A., 
and in time A. would bring discredit on 
the State Swine Breeders’ Association and 
through it to B. and C. Furthermore, I 
do not believe any two men desire to 
guarantee exactly alike, owing to experi- 
ence that has come to each in the busi- 
ness, and right here you would have 
trouble in getting them to agree on a 
form. 

Personally I do not believe a guaranty 
can be too strong, and use the following: 
“If any boar or sow fails to breed, I will, 
upon its return to me, charges prepaid, 
refund money or note, or I will replace 
with an animal when agreeable (to the 
purchaser), equally well bred, each party 
paying charges one way.’”’ I most firmly 
believe that the members of the State 
Swine Breeders’ Association as a rule are 
like other business men and are willing 
to back their stock to the limit, else they 
had better quit breeding and go in for 
something not conducted on business prin- 
ciples. 

In going over this subject I have done 
so at some length and treated it as_ it 
appealed to me. I would reiterate, how- 
ever, that it rests with the breeder en- 
tirely. He must expect to treat his cus- 
tomers in a fair manner, make good any 
statement made, thereby making a per- 
manent customer. Try always to please 
the customer in every way even if at a 
loss to yourself. Frequently you will be 
imposed upon, but you will feel that you 
have been honest, and honest methods 
will win in the long run. Always try to 
put yourself in your customer’s place; try 
to see things from his point of view, and 
if you err, try to err in his favor. You 
will not lose by so doing and will be in 
business when many less honest have been 
forced to quit. 

Now as to the purchaser I can state 
what I want in a few words. Buy from 
a responsible party, trusting to his busi- 
ness integrity to adjust all differences. 
Try to treat him as you would be treated, 


and if a difference arises, try to put your- 
self in his place and see conditions as he 
sees them; then if you are both fair- 
minded men you will have no trouble in 
adjusting matters and a set guaranty 
= not be necessary. 

I thank you for your kind attention and 
trust you will pardon my consuming so 
much of your time. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. (All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
B. W. GROV2#’Ss signature is on each box. 








The Shepherd. 





MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 








Sheep should have a little corn daily. 
Breeding ewes ought to be kept by them- 


unnecessary excitement. 

If you have any yearling lambs that 
won't eat very readily with the older sheep 
take them from them and feed threshed 
oats. 

It pays to keep feeding pens clean, even 
if necessary to scrub off occasionally, as 
filth, especially with the feed, induces dis- 
ease. 

When lambs are expected any time 
from now until settled weather in the 
spring, care should be taken to provide 
warm, dry quarters for them, or serious 
loss may result.—Indiana Farmer. 


The total sheep receipts last year in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and St. 
Louis exceeded 6,000,000 head. In 1870 in 
Chicago and St. Louis—the only western 
markets at that time—the sheep receipts 
were 44,300. This means an increase of 
5,500,000 in thirty years, in these four 
western cities alone, to say nothing of the 
eastern markets or of the thousands of 
town and village markets where mutton 
is bought and sold. Even ten years ago 
mutton could scarcely have been given 
away by the butchers. Scientific educa- 
tion through the agricultural press 1s one 
of the factors leading to this condition and 
flockmasters ought to appreciate this fact 
more fully. It is now well known not 
only that mutton is a pleasant food, but is 
one of the most nutritious. Thus the 
prospect is that in the future the demand 
for mutton as a food will grow as the 


knowledge of its worth becomes more 
widely disseminated. 





CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggles with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
vears of his life and his administration, 
which placed his name so high on — 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has 
Bt Paul by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 

Railway and may be had by 
six (6) cents in postage to F. A. 


selves, so that they may not be under any 


SPANISH SHEEP AND GOAT SKINS, 


SHEEPSKINS.—Several kinds of sheep 
are bred in Spain, but the most valuable, 
on account of the excellent quality of the 
skins, are those found in the provinces of 
Murcia and Catalonia and in the district 
known as La Mancha, in New Castile; 
also those in the province of Extremadura, 
which, however, are esteemed more for 
their fine wool than for the pelt. 
It is a noticeable fact that the finer the 
wool the poorer is the skin for tanning 
purposes, 
It is in Extremadura that the celebrat- 
ed Merino sheep are bred. Merino wool 
was at one time considered the finest ob- 
tainable in Europe, but, like many other 
natural sources of wealth in Spain, sheep 
farming has suffered from lack of enter- 
prise and energy. 
Spanish sheep are white, excepting 
those of La Mancha, which are black. 
Sheep are classified under the heads of 
lambs and sheep or ewes. Until the ani- 
mal is one year old, it is sold as a lamb. 
The skin of the lamb is used for making 
gloves and is classified into “‘firsts’’ and 
“seconds,”’ according to the fineness of 
the grain and the number of defects in 
the skin. 
The skin of the Extremadura sheep is 
unsuitable for gloves and can only be 
used for inferior articles. 
In Millau and St. Julien, in France; in 
Yeovil, in England, and also in several 
parts of Germany, there are large tan- 
neries devoted to the preparation of the 
skins exported from Murcia, Catalonia 
and La Mancha. These tanneries, either 
directly or through commission firms, 
send a large proportion of their output to 
the United States, which is an important 
market for glove skins, 
When the animal is more fully grown, 
its skin can no longer be used for making 
gloves, and it is then applied to the man- 
ufacture of fancy goods, bookbinding, etc. 
Sheepskins are prepared in two ways: 
When tanned with sumac they are used 
for making cigar cases, pocketbooks 
purses, etc.; but when required for leg- 
gings, aprons used by agricultural labor- 
ers, harness or anything that must be 
subjected to wear and tear, the skins are 
oak tanned. The former—i. e., those pre- 
pared with sumac—are extensively ex- 
ported from Spain to Germany, whereas 
the latter find, or used to find, a good 
market in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. 
The manner in which the skin is remov- 
ed from the carcass is as_ follows: A 
small hole is made in one of the hind legs 
of the animal; a strong pair of bellows 
is then inserted into this little aperture 
and air is blown in until the carcass is 
well swollen. The belly is then slit open 
from end to end and the skin carefully 
removed, if necessary with the help of a 
knife. 
The skins are colleeted by men who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to this work. 
After being exposed to the sun until a 
Slight crust is formed on the flesh side, 
they are stretched on ropes in the shale 
until completely dried, and are then rea- 
dy for export. 
GOATSKINS.—These are produced in 
large quantities in the vicinity of Bada- 
joz and generally in all the south of 
Spain. The skin of the very young kid is 
used only for ladies’ fine gloves and is 
prepared principally at Annonay and 
Grenoble, in France. These skins also 
find a market in the United States in a 
prepared state; but with this sole excep- 
tion, the entire supply of Spanish kid and 
goat skins is exported in the raw state to 
the United States for tanning into fine 
shoe leather, etc. This trade appears to 
be in the hands of French commission 
merchants, and I see no reason why our 
importers should not have their own buy- 
ing agents in this country and secure 
their supplies at a much lower price. I 
shall be glad to give any firm the names 
of reliable agents who would execute 
their buying orders in the same way as is 
now done for the French middlemen. 
The business is done here by direct con- 
tracts with the butchers, and also with 
sundry ‘“‘collectors.”” These go round 
regularly to all the villages and bring the 
skins to the dealers in the towns. 
In order to preserve the skins from dam- 
age by moths*in summer dealers use pow- 
dered naphthalene, which they sprinkle 
over them while they are being stacked. 
For export, the skins are baled in small 
presses. JULIUS G. LAY, 
Barcelona. Consul General. 





to 
VOR &S, St. Louts for their Illust 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Woeeke, 
nks, 


a you feed and water stock, i 
write 0. K. HARRY STERIL 


KANSAS SHEEP NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice that 
Mr. Ernest Jolley objects to feeding sheaf 
oats to sheep. I do not know why he 
should object. This is my fifth year with 
sheep, and I have fed sheaf oats every 
winter. My ewes always have plenty of 
milk and never disown their lambs. I 
have had lambs dropped in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Last February was so 
cold and so much snow that I am going 
to try April lambs this year. This last 
year I have kept salt and ashes where 
the sheep could get at them all the time, 
and my sheep have perfect health. 
H. BELLAIRS. 

Kas. 


SHEEP NOTES. 





Montgomery Co., 





The best mixture of grass for a sheep 
pasture is ten pounds each of red top, 
blue grass, white clover, meadow fescue 
and perennial clover, commonly called 
pea vine clover. Where the land is in- 
clined to be damp sow Alsike clover quite 
freely; six or eight pounds of seed to the 
acre, with all the others will not be too 
much. For a sheep pasture thick seeding 
is necessary, thus getting a close growth 
and short, fine grass. 

In choosing a breed for stock one should 
study, well the character of the different 
breeds and equally his spectal location and 
opportunities, and after weighing every- 
thing make his choice. And when a choice 
of a breed is made, one should stick to it 
through thick and thin, through fortune 
and misfortune, and if anything does not 
satisfy exrectations, study the cause of 
it and find the remedy. Success will come 
in time. 

We have frequently warned the Ram- 
bouillet and Delaine breeders against the 


danger of breeding too large a carcass, 
thereby sacrificing the most valuable 
breed characteristics. The biggest sheep 
is not aiways the best. The Merino man 
who breeds or buys for size generally gets 
it at the cost of a light fleece and coarse 
fibre. However, as long as buyers de- 
man: big sheep and pay big money for 
them, so Icug will breeders breed them.— 
American Sheep Breeder. 





If you wish to hy A "ig ewes in good 
health and Meo > ee , vigorous lot of 
lambs, Ro Mo ve apparatus in 
good, y se aattnn. It cannot be 


expected that other than healthy ewes 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. 
interest you. 


We will send four 


bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 





Ifyou want 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 


It will 


full quart 








Colo., 


must call 
for Devnet c y freight ban prepaid. 


TO’ NEAREST ADDRESS. 


ey. 





THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 220-232 W. Fifth St. Dayton, Onios 


‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EDIToR. 
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The FIRST ANNUAL SALE 


OF HIGH-CLASS 


Imported and Home-Bred Berkshires 


Will be held at the BILTMORE FARMS, BILTMORE, N.C. 


, in the 
w cattle Barns at 1:30 P. M. promptly on 


kK FEBRUARY I2, IS9O1L.<29 


The offering consists of 50 head, of which 15 will be sows imported by 


us directly from England; the balance will be chiefly a special lot selected 
from the get of Highclere Topper, the champion of England, and Colum- 
bia’s Duke, the champion of America. 
and this will be the last opportunity to secure their get at your own price. 


Both these great boars are dead, 


All offerings will be sold absolutely without reserve and every individu- 


al is guaranteed a breeder and sound in every respect. 
mailed about February 1st. dong. 


Catalogues will be 


A rate of one and one-third fares for the round trip can be secured by 


taking Winter Tourist’s Tickets to Asheville, 
estate). 


For those who 


For Catalogue 


N.C., (1 1-2 miles from the 


can not attend the sale mail bids will be carefully han- 


dled by gentlemen whose names will appear in the forthcoming catalogue 


or further information apply to 


Biltmore Farms, 


R. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer. 



















WHITMAN'S “tale Feeing Machinery, 
, a Food Gutters, Crus res w Ete. 


ae most economical, rapid and best machinery 

of the age for pre Hog bevarew We are manu- 
m facturing afullline of the Porter machinery for 
cutting ensilage, cutting or crushing ear corn 
swith shuck and stalk on. Threshes, shells 
and cleans corn ready for market, shreds stalks 
and shucks with less expense than any other 
machine, All of which are fully warranted, 
Manufactured by 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 








lot 0: 


f Barred 


hite Piymouth Recks and Broaze - LL. 
thing priced worth the money. Send fora our new catal 


POLAND- CHINAS AND_POULTRY!. 


Four sows 1899 fall farrow na a choice lot of tits bred bred to the 
Chief nw part 9 - and I “ 


state fair first prize winners 
ie tea Bull calves. A choice 


te Holland Turkeys. Every- 
NO. HEDGE: Ee & 80 SON) Pana, Christian Co., Illinois. 


deal Tecumseh. Two good spri 





| 00 Sx*”. either open or br or b: 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


pare at reasonable prices. LJ ah 
red. Silver 


3 aA 
00 each. We can suit you in priee and quality. St 00 pee Iss “nie 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or “= me beer Mg wee and inspect the stock 


Write for what 


Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “treo™"* ™* 


Improves the woe. Poamagee 


Td Branch sirests Se Louis Mo. 

















For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
tor Hog Cholera which is made 0 ae Dr. Snoddy’s 
picture is on each imitations and ac- 
cept no no substitutes, Write A pa for Dr. Snoddy s new 
po ey on Hog ae and circulars and testimonials 

his remedy. Address, 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. Alen, DL, 5. 6,4 








D. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pi 


year the same. 


L. F. ZUMBRO., Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


. sight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
ce List. Stocked up. Address 















Repeating Rifles 
| repeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. In a 
| word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
Suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
FREE. Sen oo 104-Pane Lituotrated Catekes 
: for our 164-Page Ill 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


















can bring forth a healthy re —Wool 








nding 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 


Markets and Sheep. 





The Wonder of the 
20th Century! 






a 
earth with three horses, or r horses ay al nie ill plow 
mee See ween. We want y. your ony Arte e Introduce this plow ond will Ow'e! 
ext ibitions in zour neig’ —HAPGOOD 


eonly 


HAPGOOD-HANCOCK 


Disc 3 Sulky and omer ce 


great an improvement over 
Plow was that Plow was or eres 
ge dare not tell you half the facts. 
\ = wey want you to see it in the Galan We au 4 
and better work with two horses 


Beth on sui 





14 in. wide on sulky and 24 on 3 


or Disc Su 
hard, dry ground when n oatine 
| mon to hold 


“9 Wits., 
ALTON, ILL. 





in the world selling direct to the 
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She Rarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample, del., 
No. 2 red sold at T8%@74c this and 734@ 
74%c B. side; No. 3 red at 72c to T8%c; No. 
4 at G7c to Mc; No. 2 hard at 70%c to 7l\ec; 
No. 3 hard at @c to 70c; No. 2 spring at 
8c; No, 3 do. at 6c; No. 2 white do. at é&c. 

CORN—Cash Market—Strong and in ex- 
cellent shipping and local demand, with 
the moderate offerings pretty well cleaned 
up. On trk. del. No. 2 sold at 37%c, mainly 
to go to elevator, to 37%c for a —. or 80; 





No. 3 at 37%: No. 2 yellow at 37%c; No. 2 
white at 39c, mainly to 39%c; No. 3 white 
at 3846c to 39c. 

OATS—Cash Market—While easier for 
mixed, it was a first-rate market to sell 
on, as shippers still buying, as well as lo- 
cal feeders and manufacturers. By sam- 
ple No. 2 sold at 26%@26%4c, and offered 
late at 264c, No. 3 at 26%@2tc, No. 2 North- | 
ern at 26%c, No. 2 white at 2c and | 


clipped at 29c; No. 3 white at 274¢c for light 


to 38@38\c, latter also for clipped No. % 
white at 27@27%ec 
RYE—There were no buyers of No. 2 at 


above Sle del. E. side, but none offered. 
MILLFEED—A cut in rail rates East, 
except in Wabash, brought in more buy- 
ers, and 69c was bid for bran in large sks., 
and its was salable at 70c in small sks., 
and 65c in bulk. Other feed dull, and mixed 
feed not salable above bran price. At mill 
bran jobs at 70c and above, and ships at 


i 

HAY—Prices on trk. range. Timothy si 
for choice, $12@12.50 for No. 1, $10@11.5v for 
No. 2, $8.50@9.50 for No. 3; prairie $9.50@10 
for No. 1, $9@9.50 for No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 
3. Clover $9@11. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $@10.50. Timo- 
thy $4.26@4.70; red top, 50c for chaff to $8 
tor fancy; millet 75c@1.25; Hungarian 70@ 


CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu. 
prime in car lots. 
FLAXSEED—Lower at $1.68 bid spot. 


for 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
W heat— sf Si a 
May .744@% b B%ObE'2 BYLOR% 
July ...738%n 3 @.... 12% 
Corn— a: 
May ...37% 3T%Q3S8 37% @38 b 
July ...38% b ais axe « 38% a 
Oats— 
May ...26b 25%@.. 25% b 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ‘ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 














Wheat— : a * 
No. 2red ....71 @72 73%@744% 73%@74% 
No. 3 red ....69 @70 Tl2@74 72 @73% 
No. 4 winter. 6 @éi 66 @i0 67 0 ; 
No, 2 hard ..66 @68 70%@7l 70%@71% 
No. 3 hard ..8 @65 70 @.... & @W 

Cern— . 
No. 2 ....... 31% @32 3744@.. 3742@37% 
SS eee 31%@.... 374 @374 37%4@.... 
No. 2 white. .32%@.... 38%@.... 38%@39 
No, 3 white..32 @.. 38%@.... 38%4@39 

Oa 
No. 2 .......24%@.. 264 O20% 26%4@2642 
Be SB sctsees 244@.... 26%@.. 26 | een 
No, 2 north. 3G 26%@.. 26%4@.. 
No. 2 white..26 @.... 234@.. 2814@29. 
No. 3 white.. = G38 a 2744@27% 

.-@.. 27 @27% 


No. 4 white. .244%4@25 


COTTON—The local “market was quiet 
and unchanged No sales were reported. 
spot quotations—Ordinary, 8c; good 
ordinary, 8%c; low middling, d%ec; mid- 
dling, 9%c; good middling, 9%c; middling 
fair, 10%4c. 
WOOL—Market heavy and dragging; not 
enough doing really to show the position 
of Seicen-tbere being little or no demand. 
stocks large. Missouriand Illinois—Medium 
combi 20@20%c; medium clothing, 19@ 
20c; praia and low, 17@18c; burry and clear 
mixed, 17 ; slight 15%c; hard 
rry, 5 light fine, l6c; heavy 
og Wisconsin and 

18@18%c; braid 
and clothing, 16@18c; cont bright, i 
dark, 15@léc; fine medium, 14@lic; light 
fine, ‘'3@14c; heavy fine, = Angora goat 
hair—Clean and clear, 1 ; burry and 
cotted, yy ag and seedy from 4c 


anaes 
s— ony pane’ firm, due mainly to 
more winter weather. Quotable at 16%c 
for fresh. 
BUTTER—Dull, and unchanged. Offer- 
ings large of medium anne (creamery 
firsts and da’ ked, ladle- 
packed, etc.), and S enationty no sale for 
anything save creamery extras and pack- 
ing stock—these are in only limited de- 
mand. All descriptions are lower to sell 
in round lots. Creamery—Extra, 2144@22c; 
firsts, 17@18c; seconds, 15@léc. Ladle-pack- 
ed—Extra, léc; firsts, 13@l4c; grease, 4c. 
Pac oice packed, 
to fair, 6@8c; roll, 7@l0c. Ina smali way, 
Yc per pound or more is charged over the 
ero quotations. 
ESE Jopbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
n%c; Y. A., c; New York, lic. 
Eimburger, 11%@12c. Swiss, 14@]5c. Brick, 


ae POULTRY—Chickens—Straight, 
youns and old 7%c; roosters 3%c; broilers 
0c; staggy young roosters ic. Turkeys 

yee += verage receipts 7c; heavy 5@6c; old 
toms be. Ducks 8%c. Geese (top feath- 
ba be. Tame live pigeons, per doz., $1. 
RESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 

. undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 8c per lb., young gobblers 7c; 
old toms 6c. Chickens 7@7%c; old roosters 
4c. Capons l0c. Slips 8c. Ducks 8@%c. 


Geese yu Oe 

S—Quote: Baldwin at $2.85@3 for 
fancy eee and $2.65@2.45 for No. 2 
(damaged and off stock less); greenings at 
$3 for No. 1; spy and kings at $3.25; fancy 
winesap and huntsman’s favorite and Spit- 
zenburg at $4; Ben Davis at $3 to $3.15. 

POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 33@ 
40c for common to fair 44@45c for choice, 
bright rural at 39@40c for common to fair 
to 44@45c for choice, bright, white mixed 
at pyre common to fair red mixed at 38 

ichigan rural at 44@45c for smooth, 

ome stock; seed varieties—skd. rose at 

48@55c, according to quality; hebron at 4@ 

45c, triumph at $1; Minnesota and Wiscon- 

sin early Ohio 45@50c; fancy sks. Red Riv- 

r do. 70@75c; all bug-eaten, inferior and 
stock affected with dry-rot less. 

NIONS—Quote red globe at 95c to $1 per 

aa in bulk del.—top.for fancy; red Weath- 

ersfield and —- globe at 9@9%5c—all 

poorer stock less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 35c, yellow at 40c and Nan- 
semond at 50c per bu. loose, and at $1.75 per 
bbl. for Bermuda and $2.25 for Nansemond 
on orders. 

HIDHES—Unchanged in price, and keep- 
ing sold up well. 

Dry flint, average receipts, round, lic; 
dry flint, choice Texas, 14%4c; dry flint fal- 
len, 13%c; dry salted, round, 12c; green 
salted, Western round, 7c; green salted, 
Arkansas a Southern, 6%c; dry flint, se- 
lected No. 14%c; dry flint, selected No. 
2, 126C; z flint, bull, 94%c; dry salted, No. 
1, ; green ted, No. 2, 6%c; green salt- 
ed, l, 6c; dry glue, 7c; green glue, 3%c. 
Uncured or green ic per pound less than 


cured. 
FEATHERS-Steady. Prime L. G.—In 
46c; in jor sacks, 44c; gray, 


small 

id whit $5@87c; X 25@30¢; 
Ses eT Gglse XXXX, be. Chicken, 3c. 
Turke: y—Tail, 18c; wing, gag pointers, tc; 
wing and tail, 10c; wing tail an 
pointers, 7c; body, 3c. Ducks—White, sae: 


dark, 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, oo to amount of wool on 
them. Lamb at 35@50c—Southern, 25@40c; 
ae os s Dgsse. Dry stock, fallen, 


eee WK cquote at 2c per Ib. for 





tot Yor lager any ay from $3.50 for small 
o $4 for aig A r wo Te; Seneca 
at 28c; pee at 48c; 
May ap eat Bic: 8 e at 24c; black 4c; 
ica of root } 

tank of Ps Shlood 2 ae: blueflag 3c A 
vealicas faves 6c; sassafras bark 4c; wil 


LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gallon: 
Raw at. 66c; panes at 67c—Ic per gallon 


1 in car lots. 
“SALT—E. ¢ side: lowe ay $1.25, granulat- 


- $1.15 per bbl.—worth 5c per bbl. more 
side. 
RIED FRUIT—Market nominal. We 


quote Sumee—evenceate®: Rings = 
3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c to 4c; cho 

%@%c; pee! peelings at %c; 5) un-dried: mee 
ters at 3@3%c, inferior less. Peaches— 








TRY THEM FOR 


Co Colds, * 
Asthats Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. , 


Facsimile, hd, Mamm-dt Gare 














Grass of the 


d 

tons of magnificent hay 
r acre and lots of pas- 
urage ides 


$1.20 and and up a 
Barrel. 


lasaqe tato and 

vegetable growers, 
stock. 

Ca talegue Tells. 


"For 10 Conte and tile Hetlee 


, ¥ wich 48 sample packages of the 80’ ba, 
t anaes oe e 
fee 2 ade ‘apting: Whent, th 


Lt es Poqeen, ee wit nite ots tens of bay oar well, threshing the peas as nice and clean 
Peacat—a startling food, as any wheat I ever saw come from a 
machine. The price for threshing peas is 








Fancy evaporated unpeeled halves 4c; sun- 
dried at from Ic to 2c. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 
@2.15; screened at 5c per bu. less. Country 
at $1@75c for sound. Lima beans 6c per 


HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%%c; fancy 
white clover 15@léc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%4c and in cans at 7c. 

BROOM CORN—Easy in price, though 
the light receipts meet ready sale on basis 
of $50 per ton for common to $70 for choice. 
Sale 1 car Colorado at $66.25. 

FURS—In free movement. Prices con- 
tinue firmer and the market buoyant, un- 
der an active demand from all classes of 
buyers; manufacturers are buying freely. 

Mink—No. 1 large, $1.40; No. 1 medium, 
$1; do small and No. 2, 7 » . 
4, 15c. Skunk—Prime, as to size: 
large, $1.10; black, medium, 9c; 
stripe, 15c; Texas, round, 35@50c; Indian 
Territory, 40@70c; blue or not prime less. | 
Wild cat, 15@25c. Civet cat, lic. Badger, 
5@25c. House cat, lc. Muskrat, 5@10c. 
Wolf_Prairie, 60c; timber, 50c@$1.50, Opos- | 
sum—No. 1 large, 30c; No. 1 medium, 20c; 
No. 2, 10c; trashy worthless. Red fox— 
No. 1, $1; No. 2, 5c; No. 3, 0c; No. 4, 25c. 
Gray fox—No. 1, 50c; No. 2, 35c; No, 3, eg | 
No. 4, 10c. Otter-No. 1 large, "$8.50; No. 
medium, $7; No. 2, $5.50; No. 3, $3; No. é 
$1.50. Bear, sigta. "Beaver, $i@i. Raccoon 
(according to different grading)—No. 1 
large, 80c and Tic; No. 1 ene. R + do 
small and No. 2, 40c and 45c; No. ; No, 
4, 10c. Extreme Southern skins e a “cent 
less and Northern 15@25 per cent more. | 

LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—Although not equaling the ex- 
ceedingly generous run last week, the 
market opened for this week with a very 
liberal influx of offerings, the commission 
supply approximating 400 arrivals, the 
quality of which was varied, though not 
embracing so good a showing in the har- 
ness classes as on the corresponding day 
last week. The market does not open as 
strong; buying on British orders has for 
the time being been suspended, enough 
animals being in contractors’ hands to fill 
the present commissions. This fact de- 
teriorated not only from the values of the 
kinds required, but sympathetically affect- 
ed small classes in general. It was also 
a noticeable feature that the buying at- 
tendance from all quarters was smaller, 
but the relatively light showing of choice 
export and Boston chunks did not allow 
of so much difference on the latter as on 
the plainer offerings. The movement was 
moderately active. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $140; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 
Ibs., fair to good, $60 to $75; good to choice, 
$80 to $115. Coach horses and cobs—Fair to 
$135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 
Horses for the South—Smaill, light 
Fair to good, $25 to $50; choice to 
to $75; Southern drivers, large, 

oO $125. Exports ye to 1,400 

lain to good, $80 to $90; choice to ex- 

o B ie Santas drivers—Fair to 

good, o $110; choice to extra, $125 to 

$160. Saddiere for Southern use—Fair to 

good, $55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $125; 

sane? gaited and New York saddlers, $150 

Inferior horses—Common, small 

plugs $12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $26 
to 


MULES—The offerings on the forenoon 
commission market amounted to a supply 
of about 500 head; it was a mixed aggre- 
gation, representing all qualities. The 
business was not in a hurry to open, not- 
withstanding that there was considerable 
‘looking’; from a standpoint of transac- 
tions the limited trade was light and com- 
paratively quiet. The market last week 
closed on a quieter basis than the early 
part of the week, and with a display of 
general easiness that amounted to a shav- 
ing in price on the commoner kinds. Sell- 
ers therefore quoted the opening market 
as about nominally steady with last 
week’s close, which is equivalent to a 





good, 
$300 


drivers: 
<—e. 


small decline from the last three weeks or ' 


a month. 

MULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old): 
14 hands, extreme range.. 4 55.00 to $ Ly 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales.. @.00 to 70.00 


14% hands, extreme range. 65.00 to i 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 70.00 to 80.00 
15 hands, Fm range.... 80.00 to 115.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.... 90.00 to 100.00 

hands, extreme range. -00 to 135.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.. [°100.00 to 120.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 


range . --+e- 110.00 to 165.00 
16 to 16% hands, ‘pulk of” 
sal - 125.00 to 140.00 


es 

The first line of “quotation in each class 
is calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, however, 
often classify superlative bunches (all 
tops) for buyers, which sometimes sell 
considerably above the highest quotations. 
The second line of quotations signifies the 
bulk of sales and generally represents the 
various classes as they are sold on the 
commission market, more or less mixed. 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON PAGE 
FOUR. 


POLK CO., S. W. MO.—Will some read- 
er of the RURAL WORLD who has used 
a disc cultivator please tell me how he 
liked it, what make he used, and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? I would 
also like to know how spring sowing of 
timothy turns out. 

HOW TO RAISE CELERY.—Will Mr. 
Heaton kindly tell me how he raises cel- 
ery? I would like to raise some, and I 
presume other readers of the RURAL 
WORLD will be interested in learning how 
to do it. I am a young man, just com- 
mencing my second year A a Bg and 
though I was raised in city, I am 
greatly in love with AF life and work. 
I read the RURAL WORLD with interest, 

and it has helped me in many ways and 
many times. OLIVER O. SCUDDER. 


SEED CORN. 


We are glad to know that our readers 
throughout the corn belt Bsns taken the 
precaution of arranging or are making in- 

vestigations thus early tn re 





doah, Ia., in great numbers and covering 
a wide expanse of country. The farmers 
who take time by the forelock are those 
who generally are the most successful. It 
evidences a disposition to prepare for the 
future in time. The great importance of 
seed corn cannot be overlooked by any in- 
telligent farmer. You need the variety to 
be of the right kind and that selected to 
be in the — — ae had the 

necessary care to protect its germina 

qualities, and thus insure a good stan 
Shea planted. 

If you want = oe know what the experi- 
ence of many taught Messrs. 
Ratekin “Goan write for their 


RURAL WORLD better than any paper 
of the class that I have ever taken. I like 
to read the letters from different parts of 
the country and the exchange of views on 
Ways of farming and caring for stock. I 
am a farmer down here in Egypt. 
is any Brother Josepn in 
suppose I will have to come over for corn 
this year. 
that our corn crop was almost a failure. 
Had it not been for our cow peas to take 
the place of corn, 
would have made it. 
peas the stock is wintering nicely. 
wintering, but we haven't had any winter, 
only the time of year for it. * 


your issue of January 9, that Mr, Lurbon 
of Jersey County, 
to thresh peas. 

well provided’ with pea-threshers, as there 
are three in the neighborhood that are 
regular pea-threshers, that do the work 


15 cents per bushel. 
compared with the price per bushel for 
seed—$1.75. 
in the spring is a help. The machine in 
use here is the new Bidwell Stock Pea 
Thresher. 
of his neighbors would unite and get. one 
of these machines, it will pay better than 
to own three threshing machines if they 
raise peas in his community as is done 
here, The hay is better after it is threshed 
than before. 


AN ILLINOIS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I like the 


If there | 
Missouri, I 


It was so wet here last year 
I don’t know how we 
But with the cow 
I say 
THRESHING COW PEAS.—I notice in 


Ill., wants to know how 
In this section we are 


That is cheap when 


Besides, a few bushels to sell 








If Mr. Lurbon and one or two 


I would sooner feed it. 
Idlewood, Ili. J. H. 





JASPER CO. (MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our fall and 
winter thus far have been the finest since 
I located here in 1869. January 1 the mer- 
cury stood 9 degrees above, the coldest 
thus far. The 9th inst., we had a fine rain. 
Wheat looks fine and is being pastured. 
There is considerable complaint of the fly. 
The warm weather has been favorable for 


them. There is considerable wheat yet in : 


, the hands of the farmers. The weavil is 
troubling more than usual. Many com- 
plain of having to handle their grain over 
as it heats so quickly, caused, I suppose, 
by the weavil. 

Farmers have been very busy plowing 
for oat sowing. Stock seems to be doing 
finely. Now and then you will hear of 
farmers losing young stock. 

Mules seem to be in good demand. One 
party got $250 for a span. Another was 
offered $325 and was taken up. He backed 
‘out, but think he has since sold to mule 
buyers who lacked one pair to complete a 
;carload. I did not learn the price received. 

A good many are sowing cow peas. I 
had about six acres, and I let the vines 
remain on the ground. This fall and 
winter my horses are there three-fourths 
of the time. By spring one will hardly 
be able to find a piece of vine. Many 
sow cane and cut it for feed. Last fall I 
noticed that some of the heads were noth- 
ing but smut, not a true grain in the 
whole head. I wondered if it were good 
for stock. 

Our miners furnish a good market for 
all the farmers raise, and much is shipped 
in. Cc. 8. LADD. 





“INCURABLB” HEART 
SOON CURED. 


By the Great Specialist In Treating Weak 
and Diseased Hearts, Franklin 
Miles, M. D., LL. B.. 

Who Will Send $2.50 Worth of His Com- 


plete Treatment Free to Any 
Afflicted Reader. 


DISEASE 





To demonstrate the unusual curative 
powers of his new and complete special 
treatment for heart disease, short breath, 
pain in the side, oppression in the chest, 
irregular pulse, palpitation, smothering 
— puffing of the ankles or dropsy, 

Dr. Miles will send, free, to every afflict- 
ed person, two dollars and a halt worth 
of his new treatment. 

It is the result of 25 years of careful 
study, extensive research, and remarkable 
experience in treating the various ail- 
ments of the heart, stomach and nerves, 
which so often complicate each case. So 
astonishing are the results of his com- 
plete special treatment that he does not 
— to freely offer all patients a trial 

ree 

Certainly nothing could be more gen- 
erous—more philanthropic, Few physi- 
cians have such confidence in their reme- 
dies. And there is no reason why every 
afflicted person should not avail them- 
selves of this exceedingly liberal offer, 
as they may never have another such op- 
portunity. No death comes more sudden- 
ly than from heart disease. 

Mrs. Frank Smith of Chicago was cured 
of heart dropsy after five leading physi- 
cians had given her up, and Mr. Julius 
Keister aften ten. 

A thousand references to, and testimoni- 
als from, bishops, clergymen, bankers, 
farmers and their wives will be sent free 
on request. These include many who 
have been cured after from five to twenty 
physicians and professors had pronounced 
them “incurable.” 

Send at once to Franklin Miles, M. D. 
LL. B., 201 to 209 State street, Chicago, 
Ill, for free treatment before it is too 
late, and please mention this paper. 


THE CONVEX DISHORNER. 





George Webster, Christiana, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Some time ago I purchased 
one of your Convex dishorners, after hav- 
ing corresponded with several manufac- 
turers of such articles. To one of these, 
who has written me several times to 
know why he did not have my order, I 
have written the following letter: 

Dear Sir: Yours at hand. In reply will 
say, after getting descriptive circulars 
from several manufacturers, I decided to 
buy the Webster Convex. Have dehorned 
about 1,000 head of cattle and have fol- 
lowed a man using your knife, and have 
taken off crumpled horns he could not 
get, and am very well pleased. Every- 
body I work for say they never saw any- 
thing to beat the Convex dishorner on all 
kinds of horns. Your knife is good, but 
I think the Convex is better. Yours very 

W. ILSON, 

(Signed) Brownstown, IIl. 

The Convex dishorner, made by Géorge 
Webster, is advertised elsewhere in these 
columns, and we hope our readers will 
write him for circulars and prices. 


. . 





THE HOOD FARM ALMANAC. —A 
copy of the Hood Farm Almanac is be- 
fore us, and we are much pleased to 
recommend it to Ly attention of our 
readers. Its size and pe are so con- 
venient and it contains so much that is 
of interest that every farmer and stock 
owner should have a copy. With each 
month there is a blank sg 
oranda, and it contains a 
which is eat me pe to breeders. It is 


P 
It is 
oulariy devoted a. the Hood Farm 
edies, which are the result of Mr. 
Hood’s extensive unowledge of pharmacy, 
combined with da 


ed on receipt of a 

card with address, and as the edi- 
tion is limited, orders must be sent in 
before January 2th. Please mention this 
paper. Address C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 





IWAN BROS., Streator, Ill., invite at- 
tention to their post hole and well aug- 
ers, with which they were winners at the 
Columbian Exposition. Parties desiring 





“Book on Corn Growing, " {nelosing 4c, 
and it will be sent free. Mention the 
RURAL WORLD. 


the best tools should read the advertise- 
ment and write them for particulars. 


| which is about as large as any state in 
_ the Union. 


A WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have taken 
a great interest in the correspondence in 
the RURAL WORLD; also in the horticul- 
tural and poultry departments. Since 
coming out here, my whereabouts" being 
found out, there are hundreds of people 
wishing to know from me regarding this 
country, and as in only a few cases are 
stamps enclosed for reply. 

I believe that I can reach a majority 
through the RURAL WORLD. I will say 
that when a stamp for reply is enclosed I 
will endeavor to answer all questions (or 
have them answered by competent per- 
sons) that are asked regarding this coun- 
try. 

While living in Ohio a neighbor of mine 
raised 200 bushels of wheat on five acres 
of land, but that should not be taken for 
an average of the state. Wonderful yields 
can be reported from many states, but 
should not be taken as an average. on x ‘ 

Our minister and many of our congrd- 
gation are people from California; some 
have lived there for many years. They 
tell me that California is wonderfully 
over-estimated, and that they would much 
rather live here. In looking over the crop 
reports 1 find that Washington outyields 
California about one-third per acre in 
wheat, oats and potatoes, and the yield 
in sugar and sugar beats is 18 per cent, 


The annual rainfall at Sacramento, Cal., 
is 18.7 inches; at Modesto, 9.6; at Fresno, 
8.9; at Sumner, 8; at San Diego, 9.3. What 
is called the rainy season in Washington 
is from October to May. It rains about 
as often as it snows in the East. There 


Foot and Mouth Disease in France. 
—In a late consular report Consul Tour- 
gee of Bordeaux, under date of Novem- 
ber 8, 1900, informs the department that 
the “foot and mouth disease’ prevails 
to such an extent in the departments of 
Charente, Cranente - Inferieure, Deux 
Sevres and Landes that the prefect of the 
Department of Gironde issued on August 
22, 1900, a decree (approved by the Min- 
istry August 30) forbidding the introduc- 
tion of neat cattle, sheep, hogs and goats 
from said Departments into the Gironde. 
There is no exportation of these animals 
from this port to the United States, says 
the consul, but hides are exported in 
considerable quantities. Goat skins and 
dried calf skins go to the United States, 
especially via Liverpool, London and 
&ntwerp. 





AN EXACT MODERN SCIENCE. 





The world moves. As modern diseases 
develop, the discoveries of science step in 
and cure or nullify their effects, so that 
if civilization causes new ailments or mul- 
tiplies those that already exist, its scien- 
tific developments offset possible dangers. 
The growing habit of treating is, no doubt, 
largely responsible for the increase of in- 
ebriates, but thousands who have acquired 
the drink disease have been cured and one 
system, at least, has reduced the treat- 
ment of the drink and drug habits to 
such an exact science that it can claim to 
be, in truth, a modern discovery of up-to- 
date civilization. Reference is made to 
the Paquin Immune Treatment, by which 
the system of the individual is not alone 
cleansed of all traces of liquor, but is 
immunized in such a manner that liquor 
cannot be held upon the stomach. The 
treatment is positively guaranteed, and 
the high character of the directors of the 
company is a sufficient warranty that all 
promises will be protected. Those who 
have unfortunately contracted the drink 
or drug habit (or their friends), should ask 
for full information on this subject; also 
in regard to home treatment, and prompt 
attention will be given all inquiries. Ad- 
dress Dr. Paquin’s Immune Co., Depart- 
ment R, St. Louis. 





are whole weeks during which there is 
no rain; very few days that it rains all 
day, no very hard rains, and no thunder 
and lightning. There is an occasional 
shower in the summer time. 

Berries that grow wild here are the 
blackberry, raspberry, cranberry, sound 
berry and several other kinds of edible 
berries. 

One reason that I left Arkansas was 
that I could not raise small fruit with the 
exception of blackberries, and the late va- 
rieties of blackberries would not do well, 
as the hot sun in the latter part of July 
and on until the last of September would 
dry and burn up any kind of small fruit. 
It killed all my raspberries currant and 
gooseberries bushes, roots and all, and 
most of the strawberries would burn out; 
but I find it very different out here. I 
found blackberries and raspberries in the 
market in October. 

What would suit some people might not 
suit others, and. if any person were con- 
templating a change it would be well for 
one of a family to go first and see for 
themselves, and if suited, make all ar- 
rangements before moving a family out, 
for if all moved out first our western peo- 
ple would probably make a hole in their 
pocket before they would get settled. 

Snohomish Co., Wash. E. T. JAMES, 


PLANNING FOR THE STATE FAIR. 
—The 40th general assembly of Missouri in 
1899 enacted a law creating a state fair. 
The control and management of said fair 
was placed in the hands of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Sedalia was select- 
ed as the location for the fair. The work 
of improving the grounds and the erec- 
tion of buildings has been in progress 
during the past autumn, and the date of 
opening the grounds and holding a fair 
has been set for October, 1901. At the an- 
nual meeting the State Board of Agricul- 
ture in December, Hon. Norman J. Col- 
man was chosen president, and Hon, J. R. 
Rippey, ex-secretary of the board, secre- 
tary. It is confidently expected that the 
4ist general assembly now in session at 
Jefferson City will make ample appro- 
priation for fully equipping the fair 
grounds and carrying forward the neces- 
Sary arrangements for a first-class state 
fair. At the state industrial meetings this 
winter, a strong sentiment was expressed 
in favor of liberal appropriations and a 
great fair by Mrs. Maxwell of the poultry 
association, J. H. Bothwell of Sedalia, 
Gov. Colman of St. Louis and others. Foi- 
lowing these, pertinent resolutions were 
adopted at all of the seven industrial 
meetings.—Orange Judd Farmer. 


ROBUST SEED CORN. 





We call particular attention to the great 
merits of Farmer's Interest, which is now 
probably the best white dent corn of the 
day. This variety is now pre-eminent on 
account of its strong vitality, uniformly 
big crops and uniform size of ears. The 
stalk is a strong, erect grower, the ears 
are well covered with grains, both tip and 
butts, which makes it very easily husked 


THE AXLINE SALE. 


The E. E. Axline Mo. Black Chief brood 
sow sale at Oak Grove, Mo., on January 
31, was a success. It was a splendid offer- 


ing, and the breeders showed their ap- 
preciation. Buyers and prices were as 
follows: 


1. E. H. Rogers, Bunceton, Mo......... $100 
2. H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son, Wolcot, 


TOG snccccadscceendcs  eneciosesesese 
8. John Bolin, Kickapoo, Kas......... 50 
4. M. D. Given, Olatha, Kas........... 50 
5. W. P. Good, Seneca, Kas............ 57 
6. W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill...... 50 
7. H. C. Sydnor, Corder, Mo............. 5 


8. T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Iowa... 6) 
9. J. R. Young, Richards, Mo........... 55 
R. Bydnor 36 
WEMOE occccecs cccccccccssocece 





i= 


B. “Linn, Lenexa, Kas. 
. W. A. Kabrick, Oak Grove, 
We Bp, ME. whdvasecovesccvcccpecesoes 
Dietrich & Spalding ... 
F. M. Lail, Marshal, Mo.... 
Ziglar Bros., McCune, Kas 
= & Fulenweder, Eldorado, 
BRD. écnvesdcensons: cocvecesceeoveccses 


, & Ay. Sea eeep 
J. Nave, Merwin, eee 
A. M. Frazier, Everett, Mo 
W. P. Goode ..........+eee00 
Lee Webb, Oak Grove, Mo ‘ 
H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son............ 
E. R. Killough & Son, Ottowa, Kas. 
F. M. Donoho, Vernon, Tex..... esese 
W. H. Perkins, Oak Grove, Mo. ‘ 
BE. We CRORE crcvccscocccsccccccscsccoce 
R. T, Williams, Russellville, Mo.. 
H. M. Kirkpatrick: od SE Nakstesssd 
W. P. Goode . re 
H. C. Sydnor .. 
We. SER. Sneveaserase’. scceoorcoscosecsce 
H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son.. re 
a rier tre 
J. T. Robinson, Bates City, 
J. T. Robinson 
Wilson 
. Robinson 


eee! 
3 Ossian 
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DONO hada sécdcncpesness 
Tucker, Codell, Kas 
w. 
* es 
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BR, BAR ies cd cikcced: cescceorcovcesscss 
LA. Shrock, Oak Grove, Mo.. 

58. C. S. Williams, North Enid, OK. 
Fifty-five head brought $2, 618, an aver- 
age of $47.23 per head. 


saREEBPESSSEASBRESEHSHFRRERONSUS? 
Prog inmeerseae ae 


anesesueneares 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 





In order to introduce their low metal 
wheels with wide tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a farmer's ‘handy wagon, 
that is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 30 inch wheels with 4-inch tire, and 
sold for only $21.95 


This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 


Co., Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish 
metal wheels at iow prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Latest f from Washington 


Teauent fr seed of Turkoran Alfalfa sas been received. 1 re- 
je exhausted. 
suns 


We have the on somes of Turkestan Alfalfa seed 





Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 1900. 


can probably be procured trom 
= yours, 
oa Assistant in charge. 


y: It B 30 tendier 
and freezing 








2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
phine and other Narcotic Dru 
Tobacco and Cigarette addictions, 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long distance telephone. 


Using, Neurasthenia, 


Lindell 155. 











RUPTURE 


na 4 Cc U R E D 


REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8+. 
Louis nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
t. Louisans. NO PAY UNTILL CURED. 
No pate; Be Cutting. Enclose 4 cts. 
or Beoklet on Kupture 
Ww. A. IN, M- D., Suite 909 Hollane 
Bldg .. 211 N. 7th street, st. it. Leuls. 








DRINK HA 


Cures relapses from other treatments; pe b: 
for convincing evidence. 





UIN IMMUNE CoO., Dept. KR, St, 


A treatment taken at home by the 
pat'ent which renders 
Whiskey, Beer, Etc. , Obnoxious. 


business firms of National Reputation. Wr.te 
Louts, Mo. 





IT CATCHES THE PARENTS OF THE 
WORMS. 


8S. A. Haseltine of Springfield, Missouri, 
son of the late Hon. Ira 8. Haseltine, the 
pioneer orchardist of the Southwest, 
whose family have over two thousand (2,- 
000) acres in orchard, has invented and 
patented a simple device he calls a ‘‘Moth 
Catcher.”” No poison or expensive drugs 
used, 

It was tried the past year and proven 
very effective in the orchards and gardens 
for making perfect fruits and plants. He 
offers them very cheap, so that all can 
afford to use them. Small size, 8 cents. 
Large size, $1. 

It is a great boon to the fruit growers 
of all kinds, as well as the gardener, and 
the raiser of tomatoes, tobacco, corn, 
cotton, cabbage, melons, squashes, pump- 
| kins, cucumbers, etc. 


62 | He is establishing agencies and getting 


large orders from all parts of the country. 
It is a good thing. 

The accompanying cut is an illustration 
of the device. 
nts’ terms, etc. Try 
Haseltine, Springfield, Missouri. 


FROG FARMING is a new industry in 
Massachusetts. Adjoining the town of 
Ware, a company has leased ten acres, 
with a running stream. A series of arti- 
ficial pools will be constructed where the 
eggs will be hatched and the young frogs 
eared for during the two years necessary 
to fit them for market. The demand for 
frogs comes from colleges and medical 
schools, as well as from restaurants. An 
peng proee Wa of 30,000 frogs is ex- 
the Ware concern as soon as 
the vhnet | is in full operation, 
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EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE - 





“Among the Ozarks,” 
The Land of Big Red Apples. 





Write him for testimonials, | 
it. Address 8. A. | 


MAKE MONEY 





stumps, grubs, etc., 
Pr So eer) for your- 
fand les 
ump Puller is the best. 

. 8, Centerville, lowa. 


The Lincoln Pear 


“The best pear Ba ever tasted” at what Ben 4 
one TU about the Lincoln. 

bow ph Fruit are, ag golden yellow jute "suicy 

romatic. Seaso ugust and September. 

Very ae. 3 catalogue, free. 

 y sold under 


Catalog FREE. Worcules Mig. Co.. 








Agen ntroduced 
eerrighted iat label ‘coamaaheeey 


W. E. Jones Go. , Lincoln, iil. 


250 Poultry P Pictures 





























Is and | book, 
handsomely iiitesoened with views of 
South Missouri scenery, asin the 
famous Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in 
Howell county. It pertains to fruit rais- 
ing in that great fruit belt of sane 
the southern slope of the Ozarks, and w’ 
prove of great value, not only to trait 
growers, but to every farmer and home 
seeker looking fora farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
the mining region of Northern Arkansas, 
conceded Db: the rich 
zine and lead mining district in the 
world, This district, practically unde- 
veloped, offers the 

ity of a The hl 
mailed free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas ‘City, Mo 





ot will be 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 





Farmer’s Interest, white dent is a very 
strong-rooted variety, and will stand up 
erect where other varieties will be blown 
down. This variety has made a great 
show record during the past year and fine 
crops are reported wherever it was grown. 
It is a big yielder, the grain is of high 
quality, and it will shell out probably 
more pounds per bushel of shelled corn 
than any other variety of white corn 
grown in the world. Farmer’s Interest was 
awarded the Silver Medal at the Paris, 
France, Exposition in 1900. It was the 
Champion corn at the Peoria Corn Show 
in 1900, competing against the world and 
against over 3,500 separate exhibits, and it 
was the highest scoring corn at the In- 
diana State Fair and the Indiana Corn- 
Growers’ Association, competing against 
all varieties in all corn-growing sections. 
The best corn judge in the world passed 
upon its merits, and it won easily. Farm- 
er’s Interest is noted as a great yielder 
of uniform ears. This variety is in great 
demand this year, and the only trouble 
is that there is not sufficient pure seed 
to plant any large acreage of it. Our 
readers who want to change their seed 
this year and want to get the best white 
dent grown, and good, strong, hardy seed, 
and of the purest type possible, should get 
in their orders early for supply of this 
grand corn. Mr. L. C. Brown of LaGrange, 
Tll., writes us that he has very fine and 
select seed this year of this variety, and 
although he has not a large stock, he 
is selling it at farmers’ prices. This seed 
was saved from the same fields that pro- 
duced the prize-winning exhibits. Mr. 
Brown has a circular which fully de- 
scribes this variety and other seed, gives 
full particulars where his seed was grown, 
how it is handled, and other things which 


grower. It will pay every one of our 
readers who intend to grow five acres or 
more of corn this year to write at once 
for this circular. Read it over, and get 
in your order at once for a supply of 
this grand corn, Address L. C. Brown, La- 
Grange, Ill. 


FOR VETERINARY EXAMINERS.—A 
bill providing for the appointment by the 
Governor of Missouri of a State ne Pragati of 
Veterinary Examiners has intro- 
duced ay? Dowell of | by re- 
quest. ill also regulates the Practice 
of veterinary surgery in Missouri 





will be worth many dollars to every corn ' 








BEARDLESS BARLEYS, 
Seed Corn and Potatoes. 


Send for our descriptive circular with our low 
prices. L. J. WEAVER & SONS, McClure, Ohio. 





AMMOTH WHITE ARTICHOKE SEED for 
sale. The most prolific, the easiest grown and 
the healthiest hog feed that can be produced on the 
farm bw et tne and prices address 
ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. 

















ey PLYMOUTH SOOES — Twenty - five 

ALL. PE PEOPLE satis, SSL 
K.C.,1901. tock for sale. 

Victorsat B.D. Hb. ha 8, H. B., at head 

In g Rrakag 


cocks for sale. I breed the rocks exclusively, 
noleene ever published, and a lot of 
rt B 
J. V. CHRISMAN, Box 346, Independence, Mo. 
- nee from De 


‘arm raised. a in Sree at $1.00 per setting. 
Murphy, Box 10, Carmel, Ind. 
Double Standard Polled Durham 
& COTTEY. Knox City, Mo. 
Only $265 for a ticket from 


MILLER, Pennsboro, Mo. 
URKEYS from Convention Hall Winner 
Scored 
rn Bulls for sale. sane 
Kansas City to San Francisco 





= Los pe gg and $27.50 from 
Tuesdays, February 


i: ‘to aerh ae 
Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. 


See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 
big trees and mines. 


Address, GENERAL AGENT, 


Santa Fe Route, 
108 N. Fourth St., 





Santa Fe Route, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Shorthand, ~ tw yy » Ari 
Spelling, Peamand Si sear Finest 
y- yee 
cular 219. 220, 981 and 293 Odd F 
Building St. Louis. Mo. aeacatee 








Something for 


Sporting Peop le. 
Book of 300 es beautifully bound. pn of 
alg yl py eT 


sranateseen. 
shonka have one. Sent cgourely nel peated sd ubon re- 
ceipt of one —s 





& Co., 
East Randolph om ghey In. 





HOICE POLAND-CHINA’S8—Kither sex, deliv- 
erea to any point in Missouri for $15.00 each. 
JAMES MasSBEY. Kinloch, Mo. 


FOR R SALE—FARM 
‘» under plow. 3 —— from station, plenty 
Same ont ong Se, re ct 


A Chance to Get a 
Farm Paper FREE. 


Send ten cents to ay postage, and names ene 

addresses of five of your farmer friends and wi 

‘ou the MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER 
. Itis one of tke best farm papers 

1m the west and will 1ell you more — agricul- 

ture and live stoc! @ great sou 








one year 


kK conditions in th- 
west toan any other publication. It is filled with 
western stories and up to-date articles in the 
breezy style of the west. 


The Missouri ValleyFarmer, Topeka, Kas 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETO., 
If YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER. THE 


Bette AGO 


AL TON 





“aMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAYX.”* 


For iculars, ad: 
D. BOWEs, Assistant See an ote Agent, 























RESCUE 


From SICKNESS 
and SUFFERING. 


**WELTMERISM,”* 
the drugless science 
of healing originated, 
practiced and taught 
by Prof. Ss. Ne WELTMER, has reucued 
more hopeless’ cases than any other known 
method. All who desire Health and Hap- 
piness or a Paying Profession should write 
at once for special offer and u free copy of 
“Weltmerism™, fully illustrated. Address 

ROF S LTME 


206 S.AshSt. | Nevada, Mo- 




















REBUILT MACHINERY 
st DELL Peavey ITS 


4 


Receivers’ 


seles. 
icago recking (o., 
, wast Rie Chicano, We 








Inzugural 
Excursions 


Washington, D.C. 


VIA 


B. & 0. S-W. 
ONE FAR 


From All palais 
MARCH Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 


Good returning to March Sth, 1901. 


X 


> 





Special Low Rates 
MILITARY ‘AND QR 

3——SOLID TRAINS DAILY——-3 

Modern Day Coaches, Pullman Draw- , 


ing Room Slee _ Observ 
Cars and Dining = 





Fre a information call on any Agent or 


O. P. McCarty, 


General Pa Agent. Cinet 





ae! 


Ohio, 








